Price 25 Cents 
Wishful Woiters 


To Market, To Market 


Try An Advertising Column 


Camera Sources 
& 


Religious Publications 


“Tiny-Tot” Publications 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 — Incorporated 1904 


Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to 
conduct courses of study in any or all branches of learning. 


CURRICULUM 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


Short Story Writing 
Short Short Story Writing 
Advanced Story Criticism 


Personal Coaching 


Essentials of Writing Techniques 


Plot Construction 
Play Writing 


Juvenile Story Writing e Poetics and Versification 


*Juvenile Book Writing e Advanced Poetics 
a & 


Article Writing ° Novel Writing 
Advanced Article Criticism e 


*Filler and Short Feature *Market Study 
® e 


Editorial Writing News Writing 
& & 


Practical English Advanced Practical English 


*These courses now in preparation 
Enroll now; be ready 


Write today for information 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield 3. tmiecsachusetts 











CREATIVE 


CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in 4ertvice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way-you make your story step 


ahead: these are all ‘technique. 
with story structure, with 


techniques of expression, 
dramatic effects. 


“We can help you with the 


We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


FEES 


Stories Articles 
Novelettes Novels 
Constructive thoughts about your 
whole story organization, material, 
style; suggestions for revision; market- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousand 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but a $000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
any menuscript, $2.00. 


These fees are payable in advance. 


Verse Criticism—$1!.00 for each 
poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
than 100 lines, 5c a line; poems over 
100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregating over 500 lines, 4c a line. 


Play Criticisms—$10.00 for a one- 
ect drama, or for the first act of e 
larger play; $5.00 for each additional 
act. 


They do not wih mang postage for 


return, which you should always enclo 


Manuscript Service Department 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 











Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 
Rupert Hughes writes: ‘Since ey is essentially a 


matter of home work, it is one of the 


ew arts of which 


much can be taught by correspondence. I have found Palmer 
Institute's instruction material most interesting, intelligent 


and helpful.” 


(Other famous authors who endorse Palmer 


Institute include Katharine Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson 
and Gertrude Atherton.) 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than $6000 a Year 


Let's face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully 
than ever before; (2) some writers are earning good money — selling 
more material at higher rates than ever before. If you're not getting 
your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack talent, 
but that you need to know more about the professional devices 
and techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of home-study 


Now Sells to Big Magazines 


“What | learned about maga- 

Bine writing from Palmer In- 

Situte has fos invaluable to 

Me ever since. Naturally I'm 

an enthusiastic booster for 

the staff and the course, 

which | consider the finest 

of its kind in existence any 

Where,’’ says Keith Monroe, 

Widely renowned young writ- 
er whose articles appear in 
Saturday Evening Post. Life, 
Reader's Digest, New Yorker, 
Ladies Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, and other top 
pay Magazines. 
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PALMER INSTITUTE 


eu Call 
FR E OF AUTHORSHIP 
EST. 1917 


Desk K-130, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Please send me free book explaining how 
Palmer home-study training may help me 
to increase my income from writing. No | 
salesman will call. 
Mrs. ! 


r 
Miss 

Address 

City Zone 


Please print clearly. 
Veterans 


State | 
check here ( - 


training Palmer Institute has ren- 
dered for 30 years to help writers 
find the most direct road to suc- 
cess and recognition. 


Remember: authorship is one of 
the few professions where earn- 
ings are virtually unlimited — 
where income depends on ability. 
Find out how Palmer may prepare 
you for real success. 


Free Book Tells How 

You Learn at Home 
To learn how Palmer Institute home- 
study training can help you, send for 
free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’ which explains 
Palmer's unique method | approvep 
of training for highest FOR 
pay in all fields: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, VETERANS 
radio scripts, feature ar- 
ticles. Send today. 
Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 

Member, National Home Study Council 

Desk K-130, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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Material for this department, if accepted, is paid for in longer or shorter subscrip- 
tions according to length. Contributions not longer than 300 words are preferred. 


All material must be double-spaced. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 


at a money-saving 





introductory rate 


SIX ISSUES 
TWELVE ISSUES 


With the January issue the 
WRITER'S MONTHLY will be off 
the newsstand and available only 
through subscription. 


To our newsstand patrons we are 
making a special offer of a year's 
subscription for $1.75 — six issues 
for $1.00. This means a saving 
of $1.25 over buying the maga- 
tine each month at the newsstand. 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 

Enclosed please find for 

which please send me issues 


at the money-saving introductory 
rate offered above. 


Name 


Address 








Unavailable items cannot be returned. 


You probably know someone 
who has turned his hobby into a 
profitable side-line or full-time 
business. Profitable Hobbies, 24th 
and Burlington, Kansas City, Mo., 
would like to see a write-up on it. 
Emphasis must be on the individ- 
ual, named by name; detailed in- 
formation on the mechanics of the 
hobby; and costs of materials, sell- 
ing price of finished goods. Pleas- 
ant editorial reception, fair rates, 
and a high degree of flexibility as 
to article length are characteristics 
of this office. The editor states, in 
an info-bulletin to writers (free: 
send stamped envelope) : “as long 
as you can sustain interest, keep 
going.” See magazine for ideas 
and slant. 

A dramatic personal experience 
which brought home to you the 
value of righteousness, prayer, 
etc., will interest the editors at 
Scripture Press, 434 S. Wabash, 
Chicago. These must be well 
written and sincere. Length, about 
600 words. They will send print- 
ed instructions concerning their 
needs, slant, etc., for the asking. 
Nice people. 

Visit amateur high school and 
college plays in rehearsal, and 


' | write up reviews for newspaper 
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publication. You'll be welcome, 
as it saves time and trouble for 
both producers and newspapers. 
This can serve as an entree into 
regular newspaper writing. 

Are you self-publishing and in 
need of guidance as to distribution 
of your book? The U. S. Govern- 
ment printing office offers an “in- 
side track” in the form of its 25¢ 
booklet titled ““How to Own and 
Operate a Mail-Order Business”. 
If you’ve got books to sell, see this. 
In that connection, many mail- 
order businesses need the services 


of professional writers to make up 
sales letters, instruction booklets, 
folios, etc. Contacts can be made 
through Advance magazine, a 


trade publication for mail-order 
people, published in New York. 
—M.H.S. 


For the author who likes to 
write for children and who wants 
to fill a need, why not “read-to- 
yourself” books for grades one and 
two? 

Magazine articles, first and sec- 
ond grade teachers, and college 
instructors in children’s literature 
and primary courses agree: there 
is a shortage of “read-to-yourself” 
books for the first two grades. 

In preparing for writing “read- 
to-yourself” books the author will 
need to study first and second 
grade basal readers (word lists in 








THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


Here is a chance to learn to write 
by writing under the personal direc- 
tion of successful writers and editors. 
The Magazine Institute, a private 
school completely owned and operated 
by editors and writers, offers practical 
instruction in short story and article 
writing. You work in your own home, 
on your own time. 


Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. Ex- 
perienced writers patiently correct your 
work and help develop your style to 
suit the demands of the modern maga- 
zine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you 
get a chance to concentrate on the 
sort of things you do best—essays, 
features, short sketches, an. so forth. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Writers themselves active in the 
magazine field help you find your 
best outlets, often suggest markets 
you might never have heard of. Send 
the coupon today for “ne free cata- 
log which tells you 
how you may get 
started toward a 


writing career. 

approved for 
THE MAGAZINE veterans’ 
INSTITUTE, Inc. training 


Dept. 4712-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 4712-B, Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





Veterans: 
This course 











Please send catalog, no obligation, to: 


[) Check here if eligible under G. I. 
=a (Confidential. No salesman will 
call.) 
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If Your Book 
Has Been Rejected ... 


UBLISHING _ opportunities 
P... new writers have always 
been limited. Today, with 
emphasis on “name” writers and 


best sellers, the outlook is more 
discouraging than ever. 


If you have a manuscript that is 
Collecting rejection slips, and if 
you have faith in your work — we 
urge you to send your manuscript 
to us. 


Exposition Press has launched the 
literary careers of over 300 prom- 
ising new authors. We publish 
évery type of book—novels, poetry, 
textbooks, academic works, non- 
fiction, as well as books of special- 
ized appeal. 


Our cooperative publishing plan, 
Which has worked so well for 
Others, requires a minimum sub- 
Sidy for first editions only. Sub- 
sequent editions are published on 
a straight royalty basis. 


For full details, write today for a 
free copy of our new, 32-page 
brochure, We Can Publish Your 
Book. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. 3 
386 Fourth Ave. New York 16 
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back); the Gray series by Scott 
Foresman and the California State 
series by Nila Banton Smith are 
among the outstanding ones. As 
additional helps, he will probably 
check children’s library sections to 
see what books (free reading for 
early grades) are well worn; and 
he may inquire of librarians what 
children like — again in reading 
for early grades. (Among favorites 
with the children are books with 
short stories that go on, about the 
same family, from chapter to 
chapter.) If the writer approaches 
primary teachers and instructors 
in children’s literature for assist- 
ance (such as where to obtain 
vocabulary lists), their eager and 
practical helpfulness will amaze 
him. 

Illustrations? The publisher 
takes care of these. 

Writing “read-to-yourself” books 
will be work — hard work. But 
isn’t this true of all worthwhile 
and successful writing? . . . The 
first and second grade youngsters 
need more “read - to - yourself” 
books. — v. H. F. 


Recently, twice in one week, 
editors asked me to produce sub- 
stantiation of historical incidents 


I had cited in articles. In both 
cases, I had found my material in 
single reference sources. The edi- 
tors had had no occasion to be 
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familiar with the incidents, and it 
was up to me to show my author- 
ity for their accuracy. 

One article was concerned partly 
with a period of British history. I 
had to solicit the help of the Brit- 
ish Information Services (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York), 
Carnegie Library, and the author 
of an article in a British magazine 
where I got my material in the 
first place. I ran into inconsist- 
encies in books, and had to get 
other books to straighten them 
out. I typed pages of material, 
copied letters. If, when I first 
wrote those articles, I had done all 
this cross-searching, noted pages, 
inconsistencies, etc., I should have 
had a much easier time. 

It’s a good idea whenever you 
refer to anything not easily veri- 
tied with a glance at the nearest 
encyclopedia, to send your refer- 
ence sources with the manuscript. 
Besides saving you work later, it 
gives the editor a better impression 
of your reliability. And it saves 
postage. Both of these editors re- 
turned the manuscripts to me for 
verification, so I paid round-trip 
postage twice, besides all the rest 
of it. I was fortunate in that I 
had previously sold material to 
both of these editors. Had they 
been strangers, it might have been 
different. However, both articles 
were finally accepted. 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 AN HOUR, SPARE TIME 
— re-writing ideas in newspapers, magazines, 
books. Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 
fascinating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour, spare time. xperience 
unnecessary — we teach you. Write for FREE 
details, and how to get FREE Writer's Market 


Guide! 
se” COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 12-W 200 S. 7th St., St. Louls 2, Mo. 





HOW TO SELL 


WHAT YOU WRITE 
By MYRON M. STEARNS 


A veteran of the writing profession shows 
the best methods for reaching the edi- 
tors. Discusses what makes a manuscript 
saleable; the question of agents; are new 
writers wanted, etc. 

112 pages, $1.25, postpaid 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion, True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the. above articles 
plus 1000 others in the pest 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines. 


b. By st stpdenee— VRITING AND SLANT- 
G TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are 
featured today in scores of newsstand 


publications. 

. I have devel a NEW—COMPLETE- 
Y PERSONAL — pape tot, 4 IN- 
EK sere in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAL- 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


, No oles AS YEgus As DIFFERENT 
AS PRACTICAL—FOR_ THE BEGIN. 
OR THE PRO 


G 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet. 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 BROADWAY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Classified Advertising Rates: 50¢ a line; 
not less than 3 lines accepted. Remittance 
must accompany order. five average 
words to a line; name, address, and initials 
must be counted. Forms close 25th of second 
Rates for Display Adver- 


Count 


preceding month 
tising on request. 


TYPING AND REVISING 
CRITICISM 


CALIFORNIA 


Paienoty, Exeprrt Hetp. What every writer 
m@eds. Modern professional polish incorpo- 
fated; writer's rsonality and style retained. 
23 syears’ satisfactory service to world-wide 
ientele. Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
Writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches, 
afticles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books, 
ete. Minimum $6.50, Rates. Writer learns by 
Comparing. Inma A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.), 
2140 Empire St.. STocKIYON, CALIFORNIA, 
(Ban Francisco 1918 to 1943) 


—— aan an 
Cairn IsM, $1 = short story 
per 1000 word 

COurses and folios 
Wise, 1819 W 
Anecies 37, Calif 


~ COLORADO 


Typing, 50c 
mailed flat Inexpensive 
Send for free list Rosent 
Santa Barbara Ave., Los 


——-- —— 


Manuscript Typinc: Extra first and last 
page. Carbon. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000. 
Alice Krrrecson, Rr. 1, Monte Vista, Colo. 
_— 


CONNECTICUT 
MaANuscripts Typep neatly and accurately on 
md quality bond. Carbon and first page 
$0c per thousand. Miss C. Lupwic, 
x 147, Unionville, Conn 


a 
IOWA 
— : 
_ manuscript typing Free carbon 
inor editing. $0c per 1000. SUF MAGEE, 
3906 Avenue I, Ft. Madison, la 
- a 
INDIANA 


BxrrnipNceo in preparation of author's man- 
ripts, including expert typing Typing 
sy S$0¢ per 1000 words. EDNA HERRON, 
L W. 26th St., Indianapolis, Ind 
ANUSCRIPT TYPING. Free carbon and cover 
ges. Mailed flat, 50¢ a thousand. I. IRENE 
OKeE, 2407 Church Street, Fort Wayne 6, 
Indiana. 


KENTUCKY 


SERVICE Manuscripts, articles, 
letters, form letters, labels, reports, 
fillers, jokes; also ADDRESSING and 
By an expert. Quick, dependable, 
Rates on request References. 
KAEMMERLE, Rt. 9, Frankfort 


TYPING 
legal, 

poetry, 
stuffing 
reasons te 
Mary [EF 
Kentucky 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING: Extra First and Last 
Page. Carbon. Mailed Flat. 45c¢ per 1000. 
MILDRED SLOAN, Box 17, Stearns, Kentucky. 
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Incidentally, there is a right 
way to cite reference sources: Col- 
lingwood, Stuart Dodgson. The 
Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll. 
N. Y.: Century, 1899. p.45f. 

P.45f means page 45 and the 
following page. FF would mean 
following pages. I like to list the 
exact pages better—pp 45, 6. The 
publication date is important as 
different editions may have the 
same material on different pages 
due to differences in printing. 

It is always advisable to cite two 
sources that agree completely. One 
could be wrong. 

It may seem like extra work to 
go to all this trouble, but it is cer- 
tainly easier and safer than to risk 
losing a sale because the editor 
thinks you made a mistake. And 
I for one have no intentions of 
neglecting it again! —c. E. H. 

One of the best pieces of advice 
for beginning writers is to keep 
abreast of the current market de- 
mands. One of the hardest jobs 
is to obtain, read, and study the 
latest issues of all the magazines 
you as a prospective writer should 
be interested in. 

The members of our small writ- 
er’s group reduced the problem of 
obtaining magaznes for current 
market study by adopting an in- 
formal library system. Each mem- 
ber brings copies of his used mag- 
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azines to the meetings. These are 
placed on a table with the contri- 
butions of others. After the formal 
business of the day, members se- 
lect the magazines they would like 
to study. There is no actual 
checking of the magazines in or 
out. After about two months the 
older magazines are discarded. 

The informal loaning methods 
have proved beneficial to all the 
persons who have taken part in 
the program. — L. L. 

Often writers are advised to 
concentrate their efforts on some 
particular type of writing. Then 
the question may come up, “What 
specialty shall I choose?” 

One way of determining your 
most fertile field is by analyzing 
the fruits of your past labors in 
this way. Make a_ good-sized 
chart that you can divide into 
sections and label with the various 
types of writing you have done. 
These may include juvenile fic- 
tion, poetry, articles, short-short 
stories and others. 

Now subdivide each of these 
sections and head one division 
AccepTeD, the other REJECTED. 

Go through your entire list of 
submissions and record rejections 
and acceptances in the proper sec- 
tion. When you check your final 
score you will see in which division 
you had the most sales. 





TYPING AND REVISING 





MICHIGAN 





Srories, ARTICLES, Novelettes, Novels — 
Constructive thoughts about your whole story 
organization, material, style and suggestions 
for revision. $1.00 each 1000 words. Two 
2500-word stories, submitted together, $5.00. 
A 5000-word story, $5.00. Minimum charge, 
$2.00. Mrs. EORGE Eperte, Milford, 
Michigan. 





MISSOURI 


Business college typist, knowledge of journal- 
ism, will type your manuscripts up in ship 
shape; 50 cents 1000 words. Also writer's re- 
search work reasonable. Jerry GAGE, 646144 
Wellsmar, Saint Louis 20, Mo. 


NEW YORK 











Your MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurate- 
ly, professionally, by former publisher's secre- 
tary. 50¢ per 1000 words. Free carbon. 
Minor corrections. MiILpRED BETZLER, 42 
Wheeler Ave., Pleasantville, N. Y 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED neatly, accurately. 50c 
‘ed 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. Free car- 
on and minor corrections. References. Eva 
Ditrmar, Cottekill, N. Y. 





PRODUCTIVE TYPING that gets results for you. 
Dependable, efficient, prompt, accurate typing 
of your manuscripts, letters, fillers, etc. Sc per 
100 words, 40c per 1000 words; over 1000 
words — Ic every 30 words. Free — Extra 
first and last page. Carbon. Your complete 
satisfaction is our aim. ZWANGER, 696 il- 
loughby Ave., Srooklyn 6. N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Efficient. Bond original. 
Carbon free. 50c per 1000.. ScoTr KLEIN- 
SCHMIDT, 100-I Ramona Pk., Rochester 13. 


OHIO 


PROFESSIONAL Editing and Typing. 
editing and typing, $1.00 per 
minor corrections. 60c per M. All typing on 
~~ grade bond, one carbon. B. LUCILE 
RATHER, 35! Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati 
29, Ohio. 








Detailed 
Typing, 





MANuSCRIPTS TyPED: Flawless spelling, punc- 
tuation, and grammar. Free carbon. 50c per 
1000 words. Unusually quick service on re- 
vest. P. Epwarps, 1402 Ohlen Ave., 
olumbus, Ohio. 





BOOKS 


Usep Books AND CouRSES ON Wat7JNG 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. De’ sifs 
free. SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 








AuTHORS — Market for your stories and ar- 
ticles. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
offers for $2.50 a book listing over 1,400 maga- 
zines reguiarly buying NON FICTION articles. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
$00 PERSONAL STICKERS $1 00! Same size 
this ad. Printed with naze and address. 
Morry, 627 Baker, San Franc isco, Calif. 


F.researcu done Library of Congress. Reason- 
able rates. Nettie JANE SMITH, 6 Crescent 
Place, Washington 12, D. C. 


SELL your memories! BEGIN TO SELL 
three full-size multilith pages packed with the 
“*know-how’’ to sell By established writer. 
Twenty-five cents postpaid Berry HILL 
ENTERPRISES, Gowans Rd., Angola, N. Y. 


Courses in Writing Fic 
Particulars Free. W4£ULI 
WM, Jennie Jewel Drive, 


SELF-INSTRUCTION 
ti and Articles 
IDFMAN, Dept. 


Oflando, Fla. 


CRIieNTS say our mimeographing-multigraphing 
lgpks like personal typing. Low Prices. Free 
Samples SLINDER Letrers, Lansing, Iowa, 


Par ss CARDS FOR FreeLANCers— Authenticated 
pecket-size credentials and permanent registra- 
ti@n. Send identification photo and editorial 
réferences with $1.00 to H. Truesdell-—secre 
tafy, Frretance Weiter’s Services, Box 
1639, Norfolk, Virginia. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


I have ghost-written mil- 
liens of words of stories, articles, books, for 
hiindreds of satisfied clients. I may be able 
t@ help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material Reasonable 
rates. Particulars FR 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
WM, Jennie Jewel! Dr., 


Sick of rejects? 


Dept Orlando, Fla. 


onl 


1 GIVE YOUR STORY 





** appeal 


I GIVE YOU: new power in pletion new 
jap and skill in writing; specialized training 
10 dialog, transitions, suspense, etc., and the 
*“Bour S's of Story Success 


Prompt Service $4 for any short-story 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


brilliance ** originality 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Strong brown kraft envelopes, well gummed, 
that will carry your manuscript in good con- 
dition—20 ey Gord envelopes (size 4'/, x 10% 
and 20 coming-back envelopes (size 4'/g x 9/2 
or 40 envelopes (either size) 


$1.00 postpaid 
WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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If you want to boil this down 
even more, you will probe more 
deeply into your best departments. 
Should you find you had your 
greatest success with articles, ex- 
amine these to see which type hit 
the jackpot more often. These 
results should indicate if you have 
special aptitudes for writing 
health, travel, science, religious or 
other articles. 

Keep this chart up to date to 
show which way you are headed 
in your writing career and which 
source to tap when the wallet 
needs a transfusion. — E. Ss. M. 

For the writer who takes in a 
number of “pay on publication” 
markets, I have found the habit 
of sending along a postal helps me 
to keep an easy record of just 
where my manuscripts are, and 
what is being done about them. 
Many magazines who pay on pub- 
lication, and even a few who pay 
on acceptance keep a long silence 
when a manuscript is being seri- 
ously considered. However, the 
writer has no way of knowing 
whether his brain child has just 
been lost in transit or what is 
happening. 

I got the idea when the Etude 
sent me a post card saying that 
they were considering my manu- 
script and a report would come 


soon. I tried enclosing a self- 
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addressed post card with three 
spaces to be checked by the edi- 
torial department — one space 
said, “Manuscript received’; an- 
other, “Being held for further con- 
sideration”, and another, “Would 
be more seriously considered if 
photographs were available”. In 
this way the editors can quickly 
check just which category fits and 
put the card with the outgoing 
mail. — H. K. B. 

In cleaning out my graveyard 
of rejected manuscripts I usually 
find a large percent that I believe 
will sell if resubmitted under dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Most of these were returned 
with printed rejection slips, not 
personal letters from the editor. 

Some of them were not timely. 
A pasture - improvement article 
mailed out last July was timed 
wrongly. An account of how the 
people of my town have been sell- 
ing the sod from their lawns was 
rejected. A very slight revision 
and a better title will sell it, I 
believe, but Ill wait to submit it 
until it will be considered timely 
by the editors. I sent it in when 
the actual sales were being made. 
I’ve waited three months. An- 
other two months should be about 
right. Editors do like to have 
their material in time to plan a 
nicely made-up paper. — M. s. 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back!! 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material. 
I've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it. 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 
5703 Broadway, Suite No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 





i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


whe are interested in cnshing. checks of $1 to 
$100, a ae oes Lah rege ate Mes 


Bead PPREL DETAILS.” No" oblientien. 


SAUNDERS M. cumanen 
468-5 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


The New 1950 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and 
plotting technique is needed. You may 
write that which will sell the day you first 
study the course. Shows how to write 
jokes, news items, juvenile stories and arti- 
cee. household hints, etc. Special sections 
for sportsmen, housewives, humorists, etc. 
Contains samples of published fillers. Com- 
lete with latest list of over 150 filler mar- 
ets and rates. Included, a month of help 
on up to 1500 words of your shost items 
if you order now. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today 
WILL HEIDEMAN 

Jennie Jewel Drive, Dept. W, Orlando, Fla. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


THE 
VERBULARY 


GIVES YOU 
AT - A - GLANCE 
MEANINGS OF VERBS 
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Section of a Typical 
Text Page: 


TO LAY — to position Some- 
thing somewhere horizon 
u lay Some- 
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The Verbulary is a brand new inven-: 
tion for instantly and positively defin- § 
ing the verb that best suits your’ 
thoughts. Here is a unique system: 
of classification which enables you to, 
explore every turning of your thought, | 
to follow all its associations and con-. 
notations. It differs vastly from the 
dictionary, thesaurus and synonym, 
book in offering for the first time, 
a means of rapidly studying the, 
nuances of meaning that distinguish, 
one verb from all the others related, 
to if. 
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IDEAL FOR WRITERS, 
SPEAKERS and STUDENTS 
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The Verbulary is completely stream- 
lined for modern-day usage. It offers 
a select list of verbs which concen- 
trates on the most common verbs in 
the writer's vocabulary. 

Add this informative volume to your} 
library today! Send only $1. postpaid. ., 


THE VERBULARY CO., INC.: 


Dept. WM, 52! Greenwood Ave . 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing, Article & Feature Writing, 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. 
Our moderetely priced courses offer 
just what you ere seekin tructive 
criticism: frank, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. 
Hundreds of pupils have written 
successful short-stories, articles 
and poems; have won substential 
prizes in literary contests: ere 
selling their material to leading 
magezi «es. 


Catelogue sent upon request 


THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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TRAINING IN 
VERSE WRITING 


Our personalized course in Poetry Writing is 
taught on broad and sound lines, without ex- 
clusive attention to any one cult or idea 
among poets. It is a course for persons who 
feel the impulse for poetic expression yet 
who realize that expert and sympathetic 
guidance and criticism would be of help. 

Its thirty lessons cover the entire range of 
poetic technique and call for the writing of 
a considerable ber of p , as well as 
poetic fragments in various forms as exercises 
— all under personal direction. 


The terms are reasonable. For information, 


address 
THE 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Wishful Writers | Have Met 


re LATE 


Gertrude “Rose is a Rose” Stein 
once penned a diatribe, if such it 
could be called, against that ven- 


erable punctuation mark, the 
comma. Good old Gertie opined 
that the period-with-a-hook was 
a meaningless, useless mark which 
could better be done without. 
The reason this Steinism sticks 
in my memory is because one 
aspirant young writer, a Wash- 
ington, D. C. college student, who 
was forever dreaming up brilliant 
(he thought) ideas for literary 


‘ James L. Harte 


masterpieces and calling on me at 
any time of the day or night for 
my comment on such ideas, finally 
put one of his ideas on paper. He 
brought it to me, at two o’clock 
one Sunday morning, for my peru- 
sal. It was titled “To, Hell, With, 
Gertrude, Stein, .” In 2000 words, 
it gave Gertrude hell for forsaking 
this lowly punctuation mark, and 
it had a comma after every one of 
its 2000 words! Its immediately 
apparent fault was that it was a 
hodge-podge rewrite of every 
punctuation rule from every gram- 
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mar or English textbook the stu- 
dent had been able to find. 

Its author still gets ideas, some 
of which he still calls to my atten- 
tion. He still poses as a writer, 
especially in the presence of the 
fair sex, although he has never put 
another word, to my knowledge, 
to paper. He was graduated from 
College and is employed as a stock 
@lerk in a large shoe store. 

He is less the arty poseur, how- 
éver, than others I have met in the 
20 years of my journalistic career. 
One I met at a house party some 
months ago. “Be sure to come,” 
my hostess advised me over the 
Bell system. “We'll have plenty of 
your favorite cheese on hand, 


plenty to satisfy your thirst, and 


you'll meet a fellow writer with 
whom you can talk shop.” 

The “fellow writer” turned up 
in a beautiful, pastel-pink, open- 
throat shirt, canary-yellow slacks, 
with a volume of Proust under his 
arm. 
said my hostess when the intro- 


“He’s really a fine writer,” 


ductions were made. I wondered; 
his name was entirely unfamiliar 
to me; but then there are many 
names I do not know. 

“What’ve you done?” I asked, 
over a highball. 

“Well, I really haven’t done 
much,” the canary-slacked charac- 
ter apologized. 

“But,” I said, “they tell me, 
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here, that you’ve been writing for 
years.” 

“Well,” he answered, “you may 
understand. You see, I don’t 
write as you commercial fellows 
do. I must have a story perfect 
in my mind before I put it on 
paper.” 

Actually, 
a line! 

Then there was another of the 
phony type, a shorthand reporter 
who belittled his own profession 
and tried to impress his friends 
with spoken references, in litera- 
ture and music, to Sartre and 
Proust and Bach and Beethoven 
and Sir Thomas Beecham. He had 
one commendable approach; he 
voraciously read every book on 
writing that he could lay his hand 
on. But he never followed any 
advice he might thus have gained. 
Once a week, for some months, he 
appeared at my door, seeking my 
criticism and help. Each week he 
brought a new story, this week’s 
a steal in theme and style from 
Maugham, next week’s the same 
from Steinbeck. He created noth- 
ing, not even in style, of his own. 

I found a famed professional 
basketball coach bitten by the 
writing bug. 

“My friends tell me I write good 
letters; I know sports. Can’t I 
combine the two and make some 
money writing sports stories?” 


he’d never written 





“Look,” i said, “I played bas- 
ketball ir. high school, and a little 
semi-pru. As a working news- 
paperman I covered college and 
pro basketball for several years; I 
know the game inside out. Do you 
think I can take over your coach- 
ing job and handle it successfully?” 

“Well, no,” he said, “there’s so 
much more you must know and 
do; it would take a couple years. .” 
He paused and a smile broke over 
his face. “I see,” he grinned, “I 
guess you’re right.” 

What he saw was part of my 
belief that writers are neither only 
born, nor only made. One must 
have the talent, to begin. That is 








an inherent thing, and one born 
without it will never be a writer, 
not even a hack. But the talent 
isn’t enough of itself; it must be 
conditioned with work. Study, re- 
search, writing and writing and 
writing. Trial and error. 

I think of a young government 
worker whose drive and ambition 
for years has been to become a 
successful writer. Unfortunately, 
his talent is limited. He lacks 
creative ability and, much as he 
hopes someday to achieve the 
glory of print for his fiction, he 
cannot conceive and create and 
his efforts in that vein have been 
abortive to a high degree of dis- 
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couraging quality. Yet he has 
never quit. 


He makes a fair monthly in- 


come, over and above his employ- 
and 
great number of periodicals, trade 


ment, sees his name in a 
papers, because he has the willing- 
ness to work. He spends his eve- 
nings and his weekends thoroughly 
culling more than a dozen news- 
papers, from which he 
Mumerous items. These items be- 
come, rewritten, feature fillers and 
semi-technical 
by-line in an assorted group of 
periodicals. He Wash- 
ington military news 
for a semi-official military publi- 


clips 


pieces over his 
writes a 
letter on 


cation, a column on legislation for 
a stockman’s paper, a monthly 
mews page for a field sports mag- 
azine, and a bi-weekly filler page 
for an electrical industry gazette. 
Perseverance without the skill has 
brought 
some satiation of his burning am- 
bition; and his wife thinks he’s a 
great writer! 

Several years ago, while I was 


him some satisfaction, 
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in the running for a certain fellow- 
ship award, a big-name writer 
friend of mine informed the 
donors of the fellowship that I 
“would rather work than eat .. . 
and was battling the long road to 
accomplishment, in spite of all 
pitfalls, by writing, writing, writ- 
ing...” I submit to all who come 
to me, to all who may read this, 
that that is the only: way to 
success. 

One of my books is a biography 
of Upton Sinclair, a man who has 
gone out of his way over the years 
to be of help to me. More than a 
dozen years ago he spent many 
hours of his valuable time reading 
and criticizing some of my early 
efforts at literature. He wrote me 
then: “Many of your sentences 
are crude and fumbling; at other 
times you have achieved real elo- 
With work and practice, 
” | pass 


quence. 
you will become a writer. 
that along to all except the ca- 
nary-slacked and comma-comma 
types; with work and practice you, 
too, can become writers. 


Subscribe Now 

We shall be off the news stands after this issue 
SPECIAL FIRST YEAR TERMS 
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To Market 


Doris Ricker Marston 


Part II 


N ORDER TO 
make the most of your special sub- 
jects, you must know the market 
requirements of a variety of mag- 
azines. For instance, if you write 
personality articles, you may make 
sales to local newspapers, a syn- 
dicated column, a top slick, a 
farm journal, a hobby magazine, 
a digest, a juvenile, or end up by 
writing a book. You won’t recog- 
nize the possibilities unless you 
know your markets as well as any 
other type of salesman knows his. 

When you begin to know your 
markets in this way, how can you 
use this knowledge to best advan- 
tage? (I say “begin” because it 
will take years of continuous effort 
to cover the field.) Keep a master 
list of the magazines you think you 
might write for with as much de- 
tailed information as you need, 
with the questions in Part I as 
a guide. Keep the market note- 
book up-to-date in all your fields. 
Otherwise, a lot of time will be 


wasted when a good story comes 
your way and you have to stop to 
hunt up just the right market for 
it. When a manuscript comes off 
the typewriter, written in the in- 
spirational way, study the note- 
book, perhaps go over the latest 
writers’ market column and decide 
on several markets. List them on 
a card — already headed by the 
title of your manuscript — in the 
order you find most suitable. It 
may be that top-paying markets 
would come first; it may be that 
you have a yen to be published in 
a certain periodical regardless of 
the money. Send your masterpiece 
out to find a home and if it comes 
back, send it off immediately to 
the next magazine on the list. 
Record on the job card the manu- 
script’s travels and the date and 
amount of sale. 

You’ve had an idea for a cer- 
tain article for a long time. You’ve 
spent some time in research and 


you’re ready to write. Before you 
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begin, you look over your key lists, 
noting the markets that might 
prove receptive to your idea and 
jotting them down on the working 
card. If the article involves con- 
siderable work, you may decide to 
query the editor of the top maga- 
zine on your special list, giving 
him enough outline to help him 
understand and how 
you plan to develop it. If it is 
téchnical, you will tell him why 
you are qualified to write such an 
afticle. And you'll assure him 
that his expressed willingness to 
I@ok at such an article doesn’t obli- 


your idea 


gate him to buy it. The same 
procedure may be followed for the 
other publications on the special 
list if you fail to gei a “bite” the 
first time. 

Perhaps you prefer to write the 
afticle and then submit it. In that 
case, you read several copies of the 
Magazine you are going to aim for 
amd determine your slant in ac- 
cordance with the survey you have 
made. 
remember, you’ve already looked 


To prepare the master list, 


at this magazine, but this time you 
really get down to work and study 
those questions. If you query, you 
still need to study the magazine 
closely before you write the article. 

Let’s take a specific example 
and see how it works. Suppose 
you find a gem of an idea when 


you read in the newspaper that a 
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certain artist has developed a nov- 
elty made of driftwood and is 
opening a shop to distribute it. 
You know whittling has been his 
hobby for some time. Where 
would such a story be acceptable? 
A local newspaper? Yes, it won’t 
pay much, but list it. A small 
hobby magazine? Yes, that might 
do but this seems a bigger story 
and it doesn’t pay much, either; 
however, we'll list it on the job 
card. A top slick? Story’s not big 
enough. Profitable Hobbies? That 
sounds OK. You get the interview, 
arrange for photographs and then 
you read several copies of Profit- 
able Hobbies. 

You are embarrassed to find 
you didn’t get all the information 
you need. This magazine likes 
technical details, prices, methods 
of production, tips to help others 
who might like to try the same 
You study the copies of 
noting 


hobby. 
the magazine carefully, 
especially articles that might be 
similar to the one you have in 
mind. You write out questions 
that will help you to get the de- 
tails you must have and then you 
make a second trip to see the 
artist. He’s willing to talk, for it 
is good publicity for his shop and 
besides he’s a good egg. But you 
might have had an interview with 
a less amenable man, and been 
refused a second interview. You 
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realize, though, that a thorough 
study of the magazine first would 
have saved you both some trouble. 

Now you approach the writing 
with confidence. You understand 
what the editor wants and you 
have it ready for him. You are 
practically certain of a sale. You 
shudder to think of what might 
have happened if you had not 
studied those magazines before 
you wrote the article. A rejection 
slip. Wasted postage, lost time. 
A good story sold at too low a fig- 
ure to a less satisfactory market. 
(Incidentally, you might sell that 
same material later to a local 
newspaper, rewritten from the lo- 
cal slant. Sometimes a Sunday 
newspaper pays more than a sec- 
ondary magazine. Don’t think 
your writing is “too good” for a 
newspaper. *Taint so.) 

A young writer once wondered 
why her helpful article on prepar- 
ing a child emotionally before he 
was taken to a hospital as a pa- 
tient had not sold. When I asked 
where she had sent it, the first 
magazine she mentioned was In- 
dependent Woman. If she had 
studied this excellent magazine, 
she’d have known that the official 
“voice” of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs wouldn’t 
be a feasible home for a child care 
article. 

Another writer, wanting to be 
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published in some national maga- 
zine, sent a very good article about 
a local man to one large publica- 
tion after another before she was 
ready to concede that his story 
might be very important to towns- 
people but worth nothing to edi- 
tors who must consider the com- 
mon interests of readers from 
Santa Barbara to Augusta. When 
she sent the article to a Sunday 
newspaper in her own state, she 
had a check within a week. 

A wise editor recently told me, 
“Ask yourself, ‘Does this article 


read as well in Idaho as in 


Maine?’ If you can answer with 
an honest affirmative, you’ve a 
piece that is eligible for the big: 


magazines. And if not, I’d say 
peddle it close to home.” 

Although Independent Woman 
publishes many articles of interest 
to every woman, its subscribers are 
almost exclusively mature, suc- 
cessful business and professional 
women. Therefore, the editor, 
Miss Frances Maule, would return 
immediately—no matter how good 
it mitht be—any article that did 
ne speak to this group. 

As an official publication of the 
Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Independent Woman 
is edited with emphasis on the 
specific interests of this type of 
club, which fall under the head- 
ings of education and vocations, 
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health and safety, international 
relations and public affairs. Ar- 
ticles that appear in the magazine 
are selected to provide clubs with 
helpful program material. 
Fashions? Food? Cosmetics? 
What woman isn’t interested in 
these subjects, whether she is a 
young housewife or a mature busi- 
néss woman who might also man- 
age her own home! Yet ordinarily 
space is not given in Independent 
Woman to these subjects because 
the editor feels these topics are ex- 
tensively featured in other wom- 
ef’s magazines and she intends to 
kéep Independent Woman differ- 
emt, with articles that will seldom 
be found elsewhere. Emphasis is, 
then, on authoritative 
afticles on current issues, develop- 
ments in business, achievements 
amd personality stories of success- 


timely, 


ful women, business techniques 
that apply to women, and verse 
(slightly sophisticated or humor- 
ous) which points up these spe- 
Cialized interests. 

A suggested program for the 
federated clubs to follow is printed 
in the May issue of Independent 
Woman. From this you will get a 
comprehensive idea of the type of 
material Miss Maule will buy 
during the year. 
mostly about club business, this is 
not a good issue to study for the 
When you 


Because it is 


magazine’s contents. 
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read several copies of the maga- 
zine, you will see that it is best to 
send manuscripts on child care 
and gardening elsewhere. 

There are a number of maga- 
which, like Independent 
Woman, are read by special 
groups: Kiwanis Magazine, The 
Rotarian, The General Federation 
Clubwoman, trade magazines, a 
large number of religious publica- 
Many of them buy fiction 
as well as articles. All of them 
fight competition, as Miss Maule 
does, by stressing differences in 
editorial policies, by seeking man- 
uscripts that will cause their read- 
ers to say, “I can't get along with- 
out this; it speaks my language”. 

How are you going to find these 
magazines? The large market 
guides with their detailed indexes 
give a hundred or more of the 
smaller markets. Such columns 
as WriTER’s MontTHLY’s “Where 
to Sell” will advise you of current 
changes. Just reading this column 
makes one conscious of numer- 
ous possibilities. However, even 
monthly editorial notes are not 
complete enough. READ THE 
MAGAZINES YOU INTEND 
TO WRITE FOR. It is good 
business for every writer, beginner 
or long-time professional. 

It is your job as a professional 
writer to see that your manuscripts 
go to the right market at the right 


zines 


tions. 
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time. You must know the require- 
ments of all the kinds of maga- 
zines that publish the type of ma- 
terial you write and the techniques 
involved in writing for them. 
When you can recognize an ex- 
ceptional story and know just 
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where to send it, perhaps you will 
be ready to sell to the top slicks. 

When you send your manu- 
scripts to market, make sure they 
will stay there and get ready to 
cash more checks than you ever 
have before. 
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Ww... YOU ARE 


writing that novel or plotting the 
incidents and characters of a short 
story or doing some research work 
for an article, try an advertising 
column for your local merchants 
as a means of bringing in some 
extra cash. If you live in a small 
town where the paper comes out 
daily or weekly, you can develop 
the column at almost any season 
though my own experience began 
shortly before Christmas. 

An interview with the editor 
proved that he was skeptical about 
our merchants doing any advertis- 
ing, but he agreed to try out the 
idea on a fifty-fifty basis. I was to 
do the soliciting and writing and 


Alma Sothman 


he was to be responsible for print- 
ing and collecting. In addition to 
any space advertising already sold 
them for Christmas, merchants 
had the idea that there was little 
cash left after the enthusiastic 
spending of some forty thousand 
dollars at the auction of an old- 
time merchant who was retiring to 
live in California. Don’t be too 
easily persuaded that obstacles are 
unsurmountable. Some may fade 
if your copy is good enough. 
When I did my initial shopping 
for ideas, I did not announce my 
purpose. I asked to see gifts for 
men, women, children in the bet- 
ter stores. Out of sight and sound 
of the shop I jotted down ideas 
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for gifts for small fry, family, 
friends, sweethearts and relatives. 
Then I wrote sample copy for 
each store and presented it with 
the line rate and the probable cost 
of that advertisement to the mer- 
chant. Practically every merchant 
agreed to “try” it, and after the 
first day announcing the tour of 
Mary Lou through the stores, my 
column increased to two and three 
columns daily. 

The fact that I had come to 
this small town to recuperate from 
an illness and was also afflicted 
with the desire to write something 
for pay was unknown to the 
people of the community. There 
was much speculation on _ the 
identity of Mary Lou. So I suggest 
your using a fictitious name for 
your column unless your home 
folks know that you write. 

Once the column started, shop- 
pers began asking to see the gifts 
Mary Lou had mentioned. Mer- 
chants sold more gifts than thev 
Rad hoped and were gracious 
€nough to credit the sales to me. 
That meant another bit of copy. 

For days before Christmas I was 
kept busy writing and revising 
copy. I made it a rule not to 
drop the standard below the 
original copy which had sold the 
merchant on the idea. Nor did I 
exceed by any great amount the 
figures set by a merchant as the 
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amount he was willing to spend 
for the day or the week. 

It paid to be familiar with the 
brand names of the better prod- 
ucts sold by jewelry stores, drug 
stores, furniture, dry goods, men’s 
furnishings and other firms. Stress 
upon the quality of merchandise 
sold by local people was effective 
since there was a large town near 
by which drew trade. 

Into your copy, write details of 
color, sound, motion, humor and 
sentiment. Here are some samples 
written by Mary Lou. 

“Poor me! If I were a man, I’d 
wish that some lady fair would 
give me a scarf of gayest colors, 
red and gray and black, or orange, 
blue and rose from Cox Clothing 
Company and donate a kiss with 
it, too. I’d hope she wouldn’t 
give me the mitten but a pair of 
H. & P. gloves. Even for a mere 
woman like me, it’s easy to see so 
many gifts at Cox Clothing Com- 
pany that would please a man.” 

“Let this percolate through your 
mind tonight, and then get her an 
electric percolator, a toaster, grill 
or waffle iron or handy lamp from 
the Adams Electric Company, for 
a gift.” 

The pay check for the Christ- 
mas copy was well worth the effort 
I had made. The holidays over, 
we decided to continue the col- 
umn on a weekly basis and I had 
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part-time work for more than a 
year. 

To keep up the quality of my 
copy, I kept a file of ideas on 
small cards which I could discard 
once an idea was used. On these 
cards, I typed a phrase of poetry, 
the idea that flashed into my mind 
that might come to li‘e later in 
copy. 

The editor suggested inserting a 
few “sandwiches” in the column 
to add to reading interest. So I 
contributed items such as these: 

“T used to like dogs at a dis- 
tance. But the other night every- 
body but me went visiting. The 
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wind blew, and rattled the win- 
dows. The house echoed if I 
walked about. Freckles, — that’s 
a visiting pup, — settled down at 
my feet, sometimes investigated a 
bit and returned. After all, a dog 
is really good company.” 

“What’s that?” asked a little 
girl as we drove past a silo. I told 
her. Instantly another bright-eved 
child chimed in, “Oh, that’s like 
a thermos bottle. You put things 
in it, and it keeps them that way, 
you know.” 

Try advertising. For a special 
season or longer, it means fun 
and profit. 





Camera-Sources 


et INCREASING 


demand, today, for picture-fea- 
tures and picture-stories, both by 
newspapers and magazines, sug- 
gests that every writer of features 
should also be something of a 
cameraman. He may be only an 
amateur at the camera; but still, 
he can produce many of his own 


for the Writer 


Montgomery Mulford 


pictures, perhaps right at home. 

In the June number of WRITER’s 
MonTHLy, George H. Dodson 
suggested that the writer could 
benefit by writing stories around 
a photograph. It is a productive 
method, and one which often 
leads to the sale of an article, or 
feature. 





"What a lot of writers do not 
realize, however, is that they may 
go even this; and 


further than 


perhaps a few personal examples 


will help others. This is an age 
Of specialization, in writing as in 
Many 
Write straight fiction, photographs 


other fields. Unless you 
@ften are essential to sell a piece 
of writing. 

I buy many picture-magazines 
so that I may keep abreast of what 
sQrt of picture-features are being 
aecepted; and I watch other mag- 
azgines as well as newspapers for 
tfends and even for suggestions. 

There are two ways in which a 
writer may get his own pictures, 
to sell his own wares. I’ve been 
doing both. Briefly, let me speak 
of the first way. 

Watch the calendar for special 
events. For example, at Easter 


there will be a number of Easter- 
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egg hunts planned for children. 
The writer who wants a human 
interest story might build up one 
around the Easter-egg hunt. Go 
out and photograph some children 
hunting eggs; you might even 
catch the winner of the “hunt” 
and photograph him. File away 
your negatives and, when mag- 
azines are buying for another 
Easter, these negatives may come 
in handy, to illustrate a special 
article. 

My second method I have 
found remunerative. I pose pic- 
tures for some of my features. For 
instance, a police journal used a 
feature of mine about displaying 
girls on certain magazine covers. 
My older son, Francis, was posed, 
with three such magazines. The 
picture and the article were 
bought — a weekly newspaper 
wanting some crime picture-edi- 
torials used them. I have posed 
my two sons, and other members 
of my family, as well as neighbors. 
A sister-in-law slumped over the 
wheel of her car (picture taken 
from the open door of the car), 
pictured one study. Another was 
my older son sprawled on the 
grass, “dead,” a rifle in hand. 

I even had a story about glamor 
and made a “cute” pose of a 
young teen-age girl neighbor, in 
slacks and sweater, “draped” on 
an easy chair, and reading a mag- 
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azine titled “Glamour”! [I still 
believe I have possibilities with 
this photo. 

In fact, I have sometimes sold 
a photograph twice, in non-com- 
peting fields; and sometimes the 
same photo has sold years apart. 
My posed pictures have been my 
delight, and now I am planning a 
new series. 

If you like to write features — 
and the field is large, today, with 


accompanying pictures — there 
are many subjects. Suppose, for 


example, you try one on accidents. 
Why not pose a youngster under 
a wheel of a car? 

I have even used table-top pho- 
tography to picture and to sell my 
features. I have bought dime-store 
toy soldiers, made set-ups on a 
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card table, and used them. One, 
for instance, is a World War I 
trench with U. S. “doughboys”, 
which I have twice had accepted, 
and used. 

So if you can do table-tops 
(many cameras have attachment 


lens) to bring small subjects 
closer, there’s an outlet. And the 
posed pictures should help, if you 
cannot find your own events, 
about town. You won’t need an 
expensive camera; you may need 
only one which can use a photo- 
flash attachment. Other than a 
close-up attachment lens for table 
tops, there’s little other equipment 
needed! The successful free lance 
writer today is also an amateur 
cameraman who can take cleag, 
properly focused pictures! 





Efficiency Check List 


for Income Tax Time 


Bob Ragase 


The next time you report your 
ifticome to the Great White Father, 
sée to it that you’re taking credit 
for these items: 


Advertising, publicity; photo- 
graphs for editors and fans. 
Stenographic assistance, proof 
reading, messenger service, 
ghostwriters, photographers 
and illustrators, legal advice, 
literary and employment 
agencies, accounting service. 
Portion of automobile ex- 
penses based on percentage 
your car is used for business 
and pleasure. (Include garage 
rent, depreciation, _ license, 
repairs, insurance, gasoline, 
oil, grease, tires and battery 
maintenance. ) 

Books purchased for use on a 
specific project. These must 
be bought for exclusive use in 
professional work and a state- 
ment to that effect must be 
included in your report. If 
they are to be used over a 
period of years, depreciation 
must be taken, and in that 
case they cannot be deducted 
as a current expense. 


Stamps and stationery. 
Telephone and telegraph. 
Typewriter rental. 
Maintenance on _ typewriter, 
dictaphone, wire recorder, or 
other equipment. 
Depreciation on typewriter, 
desk, books, and office equip- 
ment. 

Dinners and entertainment in 
the course of interviewing, or 
the soliciting of contractual 
work, 

Interest on loans, installment 
payments on office equip- 
ment, or automobile. 
Magazines and newspapers 
used in compiling a clipping 
file or scrap book; profes- 
sional magazines for writers. 
Membership in writers’ clubs 
or professional groups. 
Transportation (self) and 
moving expenses (office 
equipment and furnishings). 
When travelling, include ho- 
tel, meals, taxis, tips, etc., but 
get a hotel receipt to prove 
you were on the move. 

Rent paid for office space or 
a proportionate amount based 
on square feet of floor space 
of the building if your office 
is located in your home or a 
structure which you own. Also 
deductible is a proportionate 
share of the utilities, light 
and heat. 








Don’t Become a 


Word-Monger 


Cecil de Vada 


A WHILE BACK 


I was helping a promising begin- 
ner over the first hump. Somehow 
the fellow got the notion that his 
biggest handicap was a too limited 
vocabulary, so he resorted to a 
unique method to enlarge it. 
Coming into his workroom one 
day my attention was drawn to a 
blackboard hanging on the wall 
directly opposite him. By chalking 
a dozen new words and their 
meanings each week on the black- 
board and having them constantly 
in front of him while he worked, 
they became permanently imprint- 
ed on his memory. Each week he 
learned twelve new words. 

When asked how he picked his 
weekly word quota, he said it was 
done, not by paging through a 
dictionary, but from his week-end 
reading. He had read Edgar 
Saltus’ “The Anatomy of Nega- 
tion”, and this is the word list he 
was blaekboarding into his mem- 
ory that week: 


Archaic: of a remote age; anti- 
quated. 

Vernal: pertaining to spring; 
youthful. 

Chimera: absurd or groundless 
fancy. 

Expiate: atone; suffer for. 

Venality: prostituting talent or 
services for money. 

Fortuitous: occurring by chance 
or circumstances. 

Ambrosia: delicious food. 

Parvenu: wealth or position be- 
yond one’s birth. 

Dissidence: disagreement; at 
variance. 

Abnegate: to renounce; deny, 

Predilection: a preference for; 
a flair. 

Prehensile: fitted for grasping 
and holding. 

How workable this procedure is 
seems proven by the fact that it is 
now slightly over two years since 
I saw it, and I still remember my 
friend’s dozen words for that 
week; all there was necessary for 
me was checking their definiticas 
for accuracy. 

Since the day I saw them I must 
have written somewhere between 
a half million and a million words, 
and I do not recali finding it nec- 
essary to use a single one of those 
tweive words. So here I might 
commence: my tirade. True, words 
are the writer’s stock-in-trade; 
without them he could not make 
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a living, any more than a mer- 
chant could with empty shelves. 
But the danger skirted by tov 
many writers is that they are 
tempted to stock up with heavy 
hardware when they intend to sell 
only groceries. There is a whale of 
a difference a high 
falutin’ sentence and a “cleverly 
knitted” one. 

Edgar Saltus has been called a 
master of style, which perhaps had 
something to do with my tyro 
friend’s choosing him for a word- 
m@del. However, as anyone will 
admit, who has ploughed through 
hig “Anatomy of Negation”, or his 
“Philosophy of Disenchantment”, 
Saltus is pretty heavy going. Albeit 
at times he does toss in a gem, 
such as this: “The old coquette, 
this world of ours, conceals her 
age, but her biography is under 
our feet.” That is a fair specimen 
of a “cleverly knitted” sentence. 

The fact is irrefutable that 
wfiters nowadays are too inclined 


between 


to become word-worshipers. When 
authoring a heavy thesis, well and 
good. 
mill stuff. 
away from the fact that the Eng- 


But never for grist-of-the- 
There is no getting 


lish language is at its best when 
used simply, directly, and unpre- 


tentiously. For a simple, direct 
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and gifted piece of writing, read, 
if you can find a copy, Abe Lin- 
coln’s will. If not, a few pages 
from Kipling, Thomas Hardy, and 
even Joseph Conrad will help to 
hold you in line. 

This idolatry of the lexicogra- 
pher’s work has gone plenty far. 
For an authoritative say-so on it, 
I might quote Ivor Brown, the 
well-known English author and 
journalist, who has made the study 
of our language something of a 
career. Brown comes out against 
word-mongering thus: “Our ver- 
nacular has become a barnacular’’. 
In fact, he doesn’t like it when 
someone turns the word “food” 
into “units of nutritional intake”. 
Nor can he appreciate having a 
“bad boy” made over into a “‘juve- 
nile delinquent”. And when some- 
one is “poor”, let him be that 
way; don’t make him “under-priv- 
ileged”. Another element that this 
authority stresses is that nothing 
loses its freshness quicker through 
over-use than fancy words. Which 
might be amended with the saying 
that both an editor and a critic 
can readily spot the amateur 
writer by his high-falutin’ words 
or flowery phrases. He’s just try- 
ing his best to hide his mental 
shortcomings. 





BeAvaiter 
Reads. 


Constructive Help 


ConstrucTING A Pray. By 
Marian Gallaway. 348 pp., Bib., 
Index. New York, 1950. Prentice- 
Hall. $4.00. 

From the chapter headings, this 
book seems like a short story text- 
book: the protagonist, the objec- 
tive, the obstacle, the course of 
action, complications, crisis, cli- 
max, plants, pointers. To be sure, 
as the author says, “What the 
audience buys is received and con- 
sumed inside the theater,” but 
much of the construction of a piay 
is the applied psychology which 
operates in successful short story 
writing. 

The whole attitude of the book 
is functional, and authors’ pur- 
poses toward many items in many 
plays become clearly apparent. 
The discussion of suspense ele- 
ments, for example, is very full, 
and does as much as can be done, 
to show how playwrights have met 
this problem. The beginner comes 
to see why he must spend much 
time in attempt after attempt. 

As from a hill one returns with 
a new view of his home town, so 
from the study of playwriting the 
short story writer returns to his art 


with new energies and new under- 
standings. 


Cockeyed Lingo 

Sea Sitanc. By Wilfred Gran- 
ville. 271 pp. New York, 1950. 
The Philosophical Library. $3.75. 

Because any spoken language is 
always alive and growing, to write 
it one must be in it and of it. So 
it will not lend authenticity to a 
landsman’s sea story to stud it 
with words from any glossary sueh 
as this, but the careful study of 
it will bring the writer and the 
reader into an eye-to-eye appreéi- 
ation of the sort of life which gives 
rise to such usages. 


The Living Past 

Tue BritisH Drama. By Alan 
S. Downer. 376 pp., Bib. New 
York, 1950. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $3.00. 

Because of Dr. Downer’s linking 
of past drama with today’s forms, 
even including the movies, THE 
BritisH Drama clarifies for the 
general reader the developing 
genius of dramatic art. It offers 
plots of plays down through the 
centuries, theatrical history briefly 
but meatily presented (e.g., Chap- 
ter 5, “The Restoration”), illus+ 
trations to suerest actual stage 
presentation, and a_ suggestive 
bibliography by periods and by 
individual authors for those who 
wish to explore further. Written 
primarily for the student of lit- 
erature, the study shows the 
attentive writer what ideas have 
been suited to drama and how 
popular attitudes have affected 
those ideas. 
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The 
Journalist 
flas A 


Skill Grows 


‘The Journalist Has a Notion 
that would-be writers spend far 
t@o much time in wishful think- 
img, when they might better be 
sitting down WRITING. While 
would-be writers dream of writing 
“Big” stories, “little” stories go 
ufwritten. 

‘A young writer once asked a 
more experienced friend who is 
on the staff of a magazine how 
many times she revised an article. 
Knowing that she might be giving 
false encouragement, the older 
woman hesitated before she ad- 
mitted she seldom had to revise. 
“But,” she added, “you must re- 
member that for years and years 
I had to rewrite almost every 
werd. The surgeon doesn’t per- 
form an operation until he thor- 
oughly knows anatomy and the 
proper use of each instrument.” 

This is something the young 
writer needs to remember. Spon- 
taneous writing doesn’t come by 
dreaming but by WRITING, hour 
after hour in any spare time at all, 
sometimes when one would rather 
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be out having fun. The answer 
lies right there: WRITING IS 
WORK, but it is also more fun 
than any other activity. Would-be 
writers who don’t believe ‘this, 
may keep right on dreaming. 
Would-be writers who do believe 
it will shortly be on their way to 
getting down the million readable 
words they must write before they 
are members of the profession. 

The same experienced writer 
has pointed out that to write with 
slight revision a writer must know 
what needs to be said and have at 
her fingertips the technique with 
which to say it. This comes from 
WRITING. It also comes from 
searching for facts and ideas — 
that part of the work which pre- 
cedes any writing except note 
taking. 

If a would-be writer dreams of 
writing but has no compulsion to 
say anything, he is lost. Let the 
would-be writer sit down with a 
pencil and paper. Let him exam- 
ine his capabilities first. Did he 
go far enough in school to learn 





The Journalist Has A Notion 


how to express himself in clear, 
forceful language — No. let’s just 
say “clear” language and perhaps 
the force will come with experi- 
ence. It is obvious, though, that 
the would-be writer must be able 
to write! If the compulsion to 
write is strong, the writer will seek 
help through night school, cor- 
respondence courses, and books on 
composition. He may even find a 
helpful friend. Technique is some- 
thing else and will come only from 
further study and WRITING. 
What does the writer have to 
say? Let him jot down ideas just 
as they come to him. Does he 
know enough about any of these 
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more? If a would-be writer lives 
in a small town and thinks there 
is nothing to write about, let him 
remember that Edna Ferber did, 
too, and countless other successful 
writers. Does the writer have a 
specialty: an unusual hobby, an 
interesting job, an avocation that 
is worth writing about? How 
much easier it will be then to find 
something to say! Does he know 
people whose stories he’d like to 
tell others? A snap of the fingers 
to the “big” stories which the 
would-be writer knows nothing 
about. Here is the place to begin. 

The Journalist Has a Notion 
that he who wants to WRITE, 


will! — pb. R. M. 


to write of them? Can he learn 


New Garden Magazine 


Garden and the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. William Steiner, Ed., reports: “This magazine is now being 
published as a digest-size illustrated gardening magazine, aimed at the 
average home gardener in small towns and non-metropolitan centers, 
Our approach is the practical down-to-earth “how to” technique which 
helps readers to improve their lawns, flower and vegetable gardens 
within their budget limitations. We are always interested in articles 
which are helpful and informative and tell the average home gardener 
who is not an expert how to plant, how to take care of and how to 
enjoy home gardening. The magazine deals with lawns, flowers, 
shrubs, vegetables, fruit trees and berries. Our feature length is about 
1000 words plus charts, etc. Shorts of 200 to 500 words are also used. 

“We are also interested in garden and flower news, new discoveries, 
garden visits, garden club program ideas, weed eradication, plant prop- 
agation and human-interest shorts for the home gardener. Good photos 
are also always needed — especially step-by-step shots showing how to 
plant and care for garden plants. We occasionally use verse when it 
is slanted for the average home gardener; also short gardening puzzles, 
etc. We pay Ic a word, on publication; $5 for photo used. We will be 
glad to send a copy of our editorial requirements bulletin to interested 
free-lance writers.” 








. . Prize Contests . . 


Our Boston, 
Mass.., 
“Story-Telling’ 
Contest, in which cash prizes 
amounting to $95 and ten sub- 
s@iptions to the magazine are 


Dumb Animals, 


announces its annual 


, 


Photographic 


ered for clear, outstanding pho- 
tographs of wild or domestic ani- 
mals and birds. Prizes range from 
a first prize of $25 to ten prizes of 
$2 each. Anyone may compete, 


either professional or amateur, but 
eftries will be accepted only from 
those taken 
gfaphs. No pictures less than 4x5 


who have photo- 
can be accepted (7x9 or 8x10 most 
désirable), and only good, clear 
pfints, 
Subjects must be live animals in 


preferably glossy finish. 
their natural environment. Photos 
dépicting 


should be avoided unless consent 


recognizable persons 
for publication is obtained. All 
photos must be marked plainly on 
the back with full name and ad- 
dress of the sender. (Do not mark 
backs of glossy prints so writing 
will show through. Use blue pen- 
cil or attach label.) Entries must 
be addressed to Contest Editor, 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Contest closes June 15, 1951. 


Yale Series of Younger Poets, 
sponsored annually by the Yale 
New Haven, 
Conn., is open to young writers 
who have not previously had a 
volume of verse published. The 
competition closes on March | of 
each year and manuscripts should 
not be sent to the Editor before 
February 1. The best manuscript 
submitted in each competition is, 
if recommended by the Editor, 
published at the expense of the 
Yale University Press, and the 
author receives the usual royalty 
on all copies of his book sold in 
the United States. The Yale 
University Press does not, how- 
ever, guarantee to issue a volume 
as the result of each competition, 
if, in the opinion of the Editor, no 
manuscript submitted is worthy cf 
(No 
1949 


University Press, 


publication in the Series. 
award was made in the 
contest. ) 

The format of the Series calls 
for a volume of from 48 to 64 
pages, with a maximum of 40 lines 
to a page. There should be not 
inore than one poem on a page. 
All verse must be original; transla- 
tions are not acceptable. It is 
permissible to include poems pre- 





Prize Contests 


viously published in periodicals or 
newspapers, if the consent of such 
journals can be obtained. All 
manuscripts and correspondence 
should be addressed to the Editor, 
Yale Series of Younger Poets, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. Manuscripts should be 
sent in between February | and 
March 1, 1951. 


Plays, The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, Boston, Mass., an- 
nounces the following winners in 
its recent 10th Anniversary Play- 
writing Contest: $200 to Marion 
L. Miller, Ithaca, N. Y., for “Cry 
Witch”; $100 to Mildred Hark 
and Noel McQueen, both of Chi- 
cago, for “The Homecoming”; 
$100 to John Murray, Plainfield, 
N. J., for “The Door”; $50 each 
for “The Dreadful Dragon”, by 
Margaret Wylie Brydon, Clare- 
mont, Calif., and Esther Ziegler, 
Pomona, Calif., and “Unsuspected 
Fruit”, by Earl J. Dias, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


The Dierkes Press, Chicago, IIl., 
announce that the winning manu- 
script in their recent brochure 
contest is “Enchanted Drum”, by 
Adelaide Love, Evanston, III. 


Hospitalized Veterans Writing 
Project, Chicago, IIl., announce 
the following winners in their 
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Fourth Annual Contest for Hos- 
pitalized Veterans and Hospitals: 
Radio Plays — Edmund Kenney, 
Bronx, N. Y., for “With Helen in 
Mind”, and Robert Hruby, To- 
peka, Kans., for “The Second 
Take”; Mystery Story — “The 
Miracle”, by Charles A. Shea, 
Fort Bayard, N. M.; Stories for 
Young People—‘Lion Hunting ia 
Raw Meat Canyon”, by Maye 
Whitecrow, Muskogee, Okla.; Ses 
rious Poetry — Regis Seerwerker, 
Downey, Ill, Joseph Bernard 
Harris, Kerrville, Tex., Cecil 
Eckles, Bronx, N. Y., and John 
Sakai, Livermore, Calif.; Short 
Stories — Gene Gubner, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Articles — Ralph 
Hayden, San Fernando, Calif.; 
Book I’d Like to Write — Ray 
Cavender, Fort Meade, S. D.; 
Plots from Newspapers—John W,.. 
Heggen, Des Moines, Iowa; Story 
for Children under 12 — Fred 
Steffen, Wood, Wis.; Variety Col- 
umn—Lawrence Chase, San Fer- 
nando, Calif.; Gags for Cartoons 
— Ernest Boyden, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Tom Dwyer, Dayton, Ohio, 
and William C. Heckner, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Humorous Poetry 
—Patrick Colleran, Hines, IIl.; 
Quarterly Year "Round Poetry— 
Earl Vanaman, Lyons, N. J. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rial Trust, established by Harper 
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& Brothers, to provide assistance 
to writers, announces the award 
of its twenty-second fellowship to 
Sue Davidson Gottfried, Seattle, 
Wash. Mrs. Gottfried, born in 
Houston, Tex., lived for some time 
in Galveston, where she worked 
on the Daily News as reporter, 
feature writer, and soc'«ty editor. 
Her short stories have appeared 
im various university publications. 
The projected novel for which the 
Saxton fellowship has been award- 
éd is her first attempt at a book. 


Monmouth College. Monmouth, 
Plinois, announces the winner in 
its Seventh Annual Herbert Me- 
morial Psalm Tune Competition 
a C. W. Dieckmann, LD ecatur, 
Georgia. The prize was $100. 


Contests Still Running 
(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues.) 

The Franklin Pierce Davis Con- 
&st. $5, $3, and $2 for the best 
poems contributing to everyday 
living; any form, free verse, or 
thymed. Open to all writers in 
United States and Canada. Copies 
Of poems should be sent in tripli- 
cate, signed with a pen-name, and 
accompanied with the author’s 
real name and address in a sealed 
envelope. Address entries to 
James Neil Northe, Davis Contest, 
1016 N. Central, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Closes December 31, 1950. 


Harper © Brothers, New York. 
$10,000 Prize Novel Contest, for 
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the best full-length novel. No 
manuscript must be less than 30,- 
000 words, and preference in gen- 
eral will be given to manuscripts 
between 60,000 and 150,000 
words. All manuscripts must be 
in the English language, and must 
be typewritten, double spaced, on 
one side of the page only. No en- 
try form is needed, but each man- 
uscript submitted in the contest 
must be accompanied by a letter 
from the author or the author’s 
agent containing the following in- 
formation: Name and address of 
the author; title of the manu- 
script; a statement that the manu- 
script is submitted for entry in the 
contest, and that it has not been 
published in book form. All man- 
uscripts and inquiries should be 
addressed: Harper Prize Novel 
Contest, Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Closes June 1, 1951. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, and the magazine 
Seventeen, New York. Prizes total- 
ling $3500 for the best maturely 
conceived novels for young people. 
All manuscripts submitted, wheth- 
er prize winners or not, will be 
considered as offered to Lippin- 
cott for book publication and to 
Seventeen for serialization, on 
standard terms. All manuscripts 
and requests for further details 
should be addressed to Lippincott- 
Seventeen Prize Novel Contest, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Penna. Closes March 1, 1951. 


Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
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Ill. Eighth Annual Herbert Me- 
morial Psalmtune Competition. 
$100 for the best setting in four- 
voice harmony for congregational 
singing of a prescribed metrical 
version of Psalm 148. For condi- 
tions of entry write to Thomas H. 
Hamilton, Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Ill. Closes February 
28, 1951. 


Muhlenberg Press. $5000 Rung 
Award Contest for the best manu- 
script of 100,000 to 125,000 words 
— fiction, biography, or fictional- 
ized biography — which empha- 
sizes Christian living or example. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Address man- 
uscripts and inquiries to Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Closes 
March 31, 1951. 


The Poetry Society of South 
Carolina, Charleston, S. C. The 
Senior News and Courier Prize of 
$15 for the best narrative poem 
dealing with a South Carolina 
subject; the Junior News and 
Courier Prize of $10 for the best 
poem by a pupil in a grade or 
high school of the state of South 
Carolina; The Bird Prize of a 
book, “‘The Roosevelt Bird Sanc- 
tuary Anthology”, for the best bird 
poem; The Humorous Verse Prize 
of $10 for the best humorous 
poem. These four competitions 
close February 1, 1951. 


The Society Prize of $25 for the 
best poem of any style or nature, 
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submitted before April 1, 1951. 
Entries in all competitions should 
be sent to the Contest Chairman, 
9 Orange St., Charleston, S. C. 
Requests for further information 
should be addressed to The Re- 
cording Secretary, 19 Tradd St., 
Charleston, S. C., and should be 
accompanied by a stamped return 
envelope. 


Theatre Americana, Altadena, 
Calif. $100 Frederick Warde Prize 
for the best criginal play produced 
this season. Plays are eligible 
which have three acts, are of the 
American scene or by American 
authors, and which have not dé+ 
rived any financial benefit from 
their playing or any prizes for 
their production, or been listed 
with any commercial or semi-pro= 
fessional theatre or play broker, 
Address manuscripts to Jane Ray, 
Play-reading Chairman, Theatre 
Americana, 2208 New York Drive, 
Altadena, Calif. Closes February 
1, 1951. 


The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Fourth $7500 
Westminster Fiction Award Con- 
test for 1951, for the best novel 
deriving its material from the 
annals of history or problems of 
contemporary life. For complete 
information and entry blank write 
to Mr. Paul Hoffman, Editor of 
Adult Trade Books, The West- 
minster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Closes 
June 1, 1951. 
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Where to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some 
the facts may change before the magazine reaches its readers. 


Religious Publications 


‘Adult Bible Class, Elgin, IIl. 
. Stimulating articles from 500 

ta 800 words on how to make the 
adult class a dynamic force in the 
life of its members; articles from 
700 to 1000 words showing how 
t@ increase membership, how to 
afouse interest in missions, etc.; 
afticles from 1000 to 1200 words 
déaling with the relation of Chris- 
tianity to outside life; articles up 
to 1200 words on the advance- 
ment of Christianity in the home, 
the church and the community. 
l¢é to 2c a word on acceptance. 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, 
Ifd. Weekly, 15c; $4. Ed., Rev. 
P, J. Carroll, C.S.C. Articles from 
1800 to 2500 words, on religious 
t@pics of the day; also history, 
biography, and travel. Short sto- 
ries from 2000 to 2800 words. A 
few poems, not longer than 24 
lines. $5 and up a page on pub- 
lication; $2 and up for poems. 


Catholic World, 411 W. 59th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Mo., 40c; 
$4. Ed., Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. Stories up to 4500 words; 
articles from 2500 to 4500 words, 
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on Roman Catholic religion, his- 
tory, education, literature, biogra- 
phy, etc. Approximately $5 a page 
on publication. 


The Christian Advocate, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. Weekly, 
10c; $2. Ed., T. Otto Nall. Meth- 


odist. Illustrated human-interest 


stories of 1500 words or less, show- 
ing how religious faith has helped 


persons or groups to overcome 
difficulties, to solve problems, to 
make adjustments. True stories 
are greatly preferred over fictional 
stories. lc a word on acceptance. 


The Christian-Evangelist, 2700 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Weekly, 
5c; $2.50. Illustrated articles of a 
religious and social nature, either 
historical or modern. A little 
poetry. Yc a word after publica- 
tion; $1 for photos. 


Christian Family, Elgin, II. 
Quar. Short stories from 1500 to 
2000 words, slanted toward the 
home. Christian. Must have mys- 
tery element, surprise denouement, 
and a vital problem or singular 
experience and strong spiritual 
emphasis. Articles from 800 to 
1000 words on Christian living in 





Religious Publications 


the home, neighborhood or com- 
munity; or constructive plans for 
living happily and helpfully in 
spite of advanced age or physical 
handicaps. 2c a word for stories; 
lc a word for articles on accept- 
ance. 


Christian Family and Our Mis- 
stons, Mission Press, Techny, III. 
(also 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Ill.). Mo., 20c; $2. Ed., Frederick 
M. Lynk, S.V.D. Stories from 
1500 to 2000 words with a Catho- 
lic tone and atmosphere preferred, 
but those of a general Christian 
tone also accepted. Some poetry, 
preferably lyrics of nature, home, 
religion. 1'/c a word on accept- 
ance; 15c or more a line for poetry. 


The Christian Herald, 27 E. 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 
25c; $3. Interdenominational. 
Short stories up to 2500 words. 
Religious and sociological articles 
up to 2500 words. A few poems 
of two or three stanzas. Varying 
rates on publication. 


The Christian Home, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. The 
Graded Press. Mo.; $2. Ed., Joy 
Bayless. Stories of 2000 to 3500 
words, dealing with family or 
home life; articles up to 1800 
words, on child-guidance, and 
family life. Poems. 1c a word for 
prose, 25c a line for poems. Pay- 
ment withi:. two weeks. 


CRristian Life, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Mo.; $3. 
Janice M. Gosnell, Fiction Ed. 
Stories, slanted for Evangelical 
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Christians, built around adult 
Christian problems resolved by 
character action. Short stories 
from 2000 to 3000 words, l¥c a 
words; short-shorts from 900 to 
1200 words, $25 per short-short. 
Payment on publication. 


The Christian Statesman, 209 
Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Quar., 10c; $1. Ed., R. H. Mare 
tin, D.D. Articles up to 2000 
words dealing with Christian Civ+ 
ics — bearing upon the Christian 
ideals and institutions of the na- 
tion and the government’s relation 
to them — from those whose opin= 
ions would be valued. No payment, 


The Churchman, 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Twicé 
a mo., 25c; $5. Ed., Rev. Guy 
Emery Shipler. Articles up to 1500 


words, applying church thought to 
the problems of the day. Someé 
good verse. No payment. 


The Far East, Milton 86, Mass, 
Mo., 10c; $1. Ed., Rev. Edward 
DePersio. No editorial require- 
ments at this time. 


The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Mo., 25c; $2. Ed., Rev. Walter 
Sullivan, O.S.B. Short stories of 
1800 words, not necessarily of a 
religious character, but with a 
Catholic viewpoint. Short and 
timely discussions of problems con- 
fronting youth; personal reactions 
to current fads; world events, or 
striking experiences; illustrated ar- 
ticles of 1500 words on sociology, 
history and religion. Varying rates 
on acceptance. 
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The Holy Name Journai, 14) 
E. 65th St., New York 21, N. ¥ 
Mo. Catholic articles of about 
1600 words written in a populai 
vein and of particular interest to 
men, which treat of religious, his- 
torical, human-interest and cur- 
rent events, as well as the socio- 
logical problems of the present 
times. $5 a page on acceptance. 


+The Improvement Era, 50 N. 
Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mo., 25c; $2.50. Ed., Doyle L. 
Green. Official publication of The 
Ghurch of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Short stories of a high 
moral character, from 1500 to 
3000 words; short-shorts from 600 
to 1000 words; articles from 300 
to 3000 words. Themes may be 
social, domestic, religious, or phil- 
a@gophical. Poems up to 30 lines. 
l¢ a word on publication; 25c a 
line for poetry. 


Information, 401 W. 59th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Mo., 20c; $2. 
Ed., Rev. Albert A. Murray, 
GS.P. Articles not longer than 
2000 words, featuring Catholic 
Action in the U.S.A., with spe- 
Cial interest in what the Church 
ig doing to convert America. No 
fiction, poetry, or photos. 2c a 
word, on acceptance. 


The King’s Business, 558 S. 
Hope St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Mo., 20c; $2. Ed., Rev. Louis T. 
Talbot, D.D. Official publication 
of Bible Institute. Illustrated ar- 
ticles definitely religious, reflecting 
the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tian work. Payment made for 
exceptional material. 


Wniter’s Monthly 


The Lamp, Ringgold St., Peek- 
ili N. Y. Mo., 20c; $2. Ed., 
. Samuel Cummings, S.A. 

Si. ort stories of about 2000 words, 
hav.cg a Catholic slant; articles 
of 1000 to 1500 words on religious 
topics. 1c a word on acceptance. 


The Link, 122 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Washington 2, D. C. Every 
other mo., 25c; $1.25.  Ed., 
Thomas A. Rymer. Publication 
for service men and women and 
veterans’ hospital patients. Short- 
shorts of 2500 words or less: Sto- 
ries of a humorous nature pre- 
ferred. Cartoons and/or photos 
and articles of a superior quality 
of interest to men and women in 
the Armed Services and Veterans 
Administration hospitals consid- 
ered. No verse. No carbons con- 
sidered. Manuscripts not returned 
unless sufficient postage is includ- 
ed by sender. 


The Little Missionary, Techny, 
Ill. Mo., October to June inclu- 


sive; 60c. Ed., Rev. Francis 
Kamp, S.V.D. Written for Cath- 
olic boys and girls, to promote a 
missionary, vocational spirit, and 
to develop noble characters. 


The Lookout, 20 E. Central 
Parkway, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Weekly, 5c; $2. Ed., Guy P. 
Leavitt. Short stories of 1000 to 
1200 words; articles of the same 
length, based on Christian educa- 
tion, of interest to adults and older 
young people. Scenic or human- 
interest p} ios, size 8x10 upright. 
Minimum of Ic a word; $5 for 
photos, after acceptance. 





Religious Publications 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., 
Manchester, N. H. Mo., 25c; $3. 
Ed., Sister M. Arthur. Articles 
from 2000 to 4000 words in 
length, on literary, historical and 
sociological themes, preferably 
American, and from a Catholic 
viewpoint. Stories of the same 
length, preferably with American 
setting; also 12-part serials (1500 
words each part). Poems from 24 
to 32 lines. Varying rates on 
acceptance. 


The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York 58, N. Y. Mo., 20c; $2. Ed., 
Rev. Thomas H. Moore, S.]. 
Short stories up to 3000 words; 
illustrated articles from 1200 to 
1500 words which foster Catholic 
doctrine, morals and devotion; 
religious verse. Good rates, on 
acceptance. 


The Nautilus of New Thought, 
247 Cabot St., Holyoke, Mass. 
Mo., 25c; $2.50. Ed., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Towne. Brief articles of 750 
words, on New Thought, applied 
psychology, etc. A few short 
poems. Varying rates on publica- 
tion. 


New Century Leader, Elgin, IIl. 
Mo.; $1.20. Articles up to 1000 
words which deal with the making 
of a good Sunday school teacher; 
descriptions of the duties and 
privileges of the pastor in his re- 
lationship with the Sunday school ; 
inspirational articles up to 1200 
words which reveal the Christian 
standard at work in the world to- 
day; stimulating articles which 
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show what can be done to ad- 
vance Christianity in the home, 
the church, and the community. 
Articles that will inspire and help 
rural churches in their work. Ic 
to 2c a word on acceptance. 


The New Christianity, 63 Edge- 
wood St., Springfield 9, Mass. 
Quar. Serious articles dealing 
with present-day culture; a dis= 
tinctly religious cast is not neceg- 
sary. Several contributor’s copies, 
and small cash payment on pubs 
lication. 


Precious Blood Messenger, Care 
thagena, Ohio. Mo., 10c; $1. Ea. 
M. J. Foltz, C.P.P.S. Short stories 
up to 2500 words, on religious 
themes of interest to Catholics, 
but not “preachy”; contemporary 
articles of 2000 words, on reli- 
gious, biographical, or human- 
interest themes. Yc a word, or 
better, on acceptance. 


The Presbyterian Tribune, Cad- 
man Plaza, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Mo., 20c; $3. Ed., Carlyle Adams. 
Articles of 1000 to 2000 words on 
various subjects, particularly the 
social problems of interest to min- 
isters and laymen. Some poems of 
merit. No payment. 


The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. 
Grand St., St. Louis, Mo. Nine 
nos.; $1.50. Ed., Rev. Herbert 
O’H. Walker, S.J. Short stories 
up to 2000 words, and short-shorts 
up to 600 words, which relate true 


incidents. Articles up to 2000 
words that appeal to Catholic 
youth; photos and cartoons. lc a 
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word, or better, on acceptance. 


Rosary Magazine, 141 E. 65th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. Mo., 30c; 
$3. Ed., Rev. Dominic Dolan, O.P. 
Short stories from 1200 to 1500 
words, Roman Catholic in tone, 
conveying a good moral; articles 
from 1200 to 1500 words dealing 
with historical biography, sociol- 
Ogy, religion or current events. 
Some poetry. 2c a word on ac- 
Geptance. 


The St. Anthony Messenger, 
1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., Rev. 
Victor Drees, O.F.M., Franciscan 
Fathers. Short stories of approxi- 
Mately 2500 words on modern 
themes, not necessarily religious, 
slanted for a mature audience. 
Miustrated articles, 2000 to 2500 
words, on contemporary Catholic 
individuals who have accom- 
plished the noteworthy or un- 
Usual; also articles of the same 
length on current events having 
Catholic significance. Occasional 
poetry not exceeding 20 lines. 3c 
a@ word and up for prose on ac- 
Geptance; additional payment for 
Photos at good rates; 50c a line 
and up for poems on acceptance. 


St. Joseph Magazine, St. Bene- 
dict, Oregon. Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., 
Rev. Albert Bauman, O.S.B. Short 
shorts from 1000 to 1500 words; 
short stories from 3000 to 3500 
words. Light or Catholic in tone, 
but not “preachy” — slanted for 
adults. Well-written, informative 
articles, from 1000 to 3000 words, 
of interest to the average Catholic 
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family today. Photos if available. 
Good rates on acceptance. 


The Saviors Call, Salvatorian 
Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis. Mo., 
10c; $1. Ed., Rev. Dominic Giles, 
S.D.S. Short-shorts of 500 to 600 
words, and short stories from 2500 
to 3000 words. Illustrated articles 
of a contemporary biographical, 
historical, sociological, or political 
nature; articles of religious (Cath- 
olic) interest and human interest; 
articles dealing with current events 
if confined to less than 3500 words. 
Nothing contrary to Catholic be- 
lief or principles accepted. Poetry. 
Up to $25 for short stories; up to 
2c a word for articles; up to $10 
for poems, on acceptance. 


The Sentinel of the Blessed 
Sacrament, 194 E. 76th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. Mo., 20c; $2. 
Ed., Rev. George Legere, S.S.S. 
Short stories from 2500 to 3500 
words, and short-shorts of 1000 
words, which promote devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament in all its 
forms. Articles from 2000 to 3000 
words of a eucharistic character. 
Some verse. Varying rates on 
acceptance. 


The Sign, Union City, N. J. 
Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., Ralph Gor- 
man, C.P. Short stories up to 4000 
words; short-shorts of 900 words. 
Illustrated articles up to 3500 
words. Some poetry. 3c a word 
up on acceptance; $5 to $10 for 


poems. 


The Social Reign, 4930 S. Da- 
kota Ave., N. E., Washington 17, 
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D. C. Every other mo. Mng. Ed., 
Henry F. Unger. Sponsored by 
the Sacred Hearts Fathers, and 
devoted to the spread of the En- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart 
in the Home and Night Adoration 
in the Home. Articles and short 
stories revolving around the Cath- 
olic home and Catholic life. Ar- 
ticle lengths should not exceed 
1200 words, and short story 
lengths should run about 1200 
words. Catholic writers in par- 
ticular, who have worked at the 
Enthronement and Night Adora- 
tion, are especially welcome. A 
section is devoted also to short 
pieces on famed _leper-martyr 
Father Damien — not the usual 
life story pieces, but unusual 
slants. 1'/,c a word on acceptance. 


Southern Churchman, 101 N. 
Jefferson St., Richmond, Va. 
Weekly, 10c; $3. Ed., Rev. W. 
Leigh Ribble. Feature articles of 
about 1500 words, on religious, 
church, missionary and _ social 
questions; and news items of in- 
terest to Church workers who 
want to keep up with the times. 
No payment made for material. 


Sunday-School Times, 325 N. 


13th St., Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
Weekly, 7c; $3. Ed., Philip E. 
Howard, Jr. Interdenominational. 
Well-written stories up to 1500 
words, with a religious atmosphere 
or spiritual teaching; articles from 
500 to 800 words giving actual 
methods carried out in church and 
Sunday-school work; some high 
class religious verse. Yc a word 
up on acceptance. 
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Sunday-School World, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Penna. Mo., 15c; $1.25. Ed., 
Wm. J. Jones. Illustrated articles 
up to 950 words, based on actual 
experience, dealing concisely with 
all phases of Sunday-school work, 
particularly in the rural districts 
and smaller schools. Must be 
Scriptual in approach. Yac a word 
on acceptance. 


This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. Mo., 35c} 
$3. Ed., Rev. Henry Rische, 
First-class short stories from 2000 
to 3000 words; also short-shorts. 
Any religious subject matter 
should be handled discreetly and 
with literary artistry. Family tops 
ics are preferred but wholesome 
adventure is also considered. An 
occasional human-interest serial ig 
desired, but it must hold interest, 
Articles from 500 to 1500 words, 
written in popular style, and hav- 
ing family, personal and general 
appeal. Some verse. Photos; car- 
toons; humor. 


The Union Signal, 1730 Chi- 
cago Ave., Evanston, Ill. Weekly, 
5c; $2. Ed., Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin. 
No longer buying fiction on any 
subject. Use articles written by 
experts, dealing with the alcohol 
problem. Payment by arrange- 
ment. 


Unity, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Mo.; 
$1. Ed., George Carpenter. Chris- 
tian metaphysical articles, 500 to 
2500 words; true experiences that 
treat of Christian living, from 
1500 to 3500 words; serials from 
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10,000 to 20,000 words. Verse 
from 4 to 24 lines. lc a word up 
on acceptance; 25c a line up for 
verse. 


Walther League Messenger, 875 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, II. 
Mo., 25c; $2. Mng. Ed., Alfred 
P. Klausler, Ph.D. Official organ 
of the International Walther 
League of the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference. Articles of about 
2000 words, dealing with religion, 
foreign missions, world affairs, 
étc., from the Lutheran point of 
view. A few short stories. 


Weekly Unity, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. Weekly, 5c; $1. Ed., Lowell 
Fillmore. Articles from 500 to 
2000 words, of interest to those 
who are beginners in Christian 
Metaphysics. Fillers and _ short 
poems. Ic a word up on accept- 
ance; 25c a line for poems. 


Youth for Christ Magazine, 220 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 
Mo. Ed., Ken Anderson. Now 
buying only short-short stories of 
1000 words maximum, and bio- 
emery material of outstanding 

ristian young people. No de- 


yotionals. No poetry. Ic a word. 


“Tiny Tot” Publications 
Child Life, 136 Federal St., 
Boston 10, Mass. Mo., 25c; $3. 
Ed., Anne Samson. For children 
from 3 to 9. Fiction and articles 
not longer than 900 words—fan- 
tasy, animal, realistic. Jingles; 
fillers; puzzles. Approximately 3c 
per word, on publication, for fea- 
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ture stories. No outside illustra- 


tions. 


Children’s Activities, 1018 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Mo., 
50c; $4. Ed., Francis W. Marks. 
For children from 3 to 12. Adven- 
ture stories of about 1200 words, 
with first-class plots, suspense and 
well motivated action; stories fea- 
turing holidays. Series of stories, 
each chapter of which is a com- 
plete episode. Stories not over 400 
words for the very young children. 
Handicraft and other activity fea- 
tures based on the principle of 
appealing to the child through the 
play element. 2c a word and up, 
depending on merit of accepted 
material, on publication. Do not 
submit material during June. 


The Children’s Friend, 36 - 40 
Bishops Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Mo., 20c; $2. Ed., Adele 
Cannon Howells. For boys and 
girls from 4 to 12. Use poetry, 
short fiction, articles, and some 
photos. Pay on acceptance at lc 
a word for fiction and articles; 
25c a line for poetry; and $1 for 
photos, up to $5 for cover photos. 
Overstocked on articles at present. 


Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co., Elgin, Ill., Mng. Ed., 
Beatrice H. Genck. For children 
from 6 to 8. Short real-life expe- 
rience stories from 700 to 900 
words, that possess action and 
reader-interest, but contain help- 
ful teachings based on Uniform 
Sunday lessons. Simple vocabulary 
and short sentences. Short articles 
about things to make or do of reli- 
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“Tiny Tot” Publications 


gious nature, of 150 to 200 words; 
and some verse up to 12 lines. Ic 
a word for fiction on acceptance. 


Highlights for Children, 968 
Main St., Honesdale, Penna. Mo.; 
$5. Ed., Garry C. Myers, Ph.D. 
For children from 2 to 12. Pretty 
well stocked, but need a few sto- 
ries which the child from 9 to 12 
will enjoy reading, and the pre- 
school child will also like to hear 
read. Lots of suspense. All the 
better if story inspires effort and 
self-sacrifice for a desirable ideal. 
2c a word and upward, following 
publication. 


Jack and Jill, The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. Mo., 25c; 
$2.50. Ed., Ada C. Rose. For chil- 
dren under 12. Stories of 2400 
words or shorter; verse of various 
lengths; activity projects; articles 
of about 600 words on things to 
do and things to make; science, 
riddles and games. Seasonal ma- 
terial should be sent four months 
or more‘in advance of publication 
date. Pay on acceptance. 


Little Folks, 2445 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Weekly, 
35c. Ed., Mrs. C. Vernon Swen- 
son. Lutheran. For boys and girls 
from 5 to 8. Stories, 400 words; 
poems. Photos. lc a word, on 
publication. 


My Chum, 1222 Mulberry St., 
Highland, Ill. Mo. Has a section 
devoted to tiny tots, in which they 
use stories and articles of 500 
words, having Christian motiva- 
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tion, but not “preachy”. $2.50 per 
1000 words. Since the magazine 
has three age sections, an indica- 
tion of which section contributions 
are intended for will be appre- 
ciated. 


Our Little Messenger, 132 N. 
Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Cath- 
olic. Weekly; $1. For children 
from 7 to 8. Short stories up to 
400 words; short articles telling 
about things to do. Poems up to 
16 lines. All material should ap- 
peal to children in the second and 


third grades. Payment upon ac- 


ceptance. Address manuscripts to 
Miss Pauline Scheidt, 434 W. 
120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 


Pictures and Stories, Methodist 
Publishing House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Ed., Mattie 
Lula Cooper. For primary chil- 
dren from 6 to 8. Stories of 950 
words and shorter. Slightly more 
than Ic a word on acceptance. 


The Standard Publishing Com- 


pany, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cin- 


cinnati 10, Ohio. Tessa Adams, 
Elementary Editor, states: “We 
are revising and enlarging a paper 
for Primary age (6-7-8) children, 
and will be in the market for sto- 
ries of about 500 to 600 words. 
We want stovies that teach good 
conduct and morals, but not ob- 
viously. We are in the market also 
for poems and puzzles. Rates are 
%c per word for stories; others 
according to length and value.” 


Stories for Children, Gospel 
Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chestnut 
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Sts., Anderson, Ind. Weekly, 5c; 
60c. Ed., Arlene Stevens Hall. For 
children from 4 to 8. Short stories 
up to 800 words, character-build- 
ing in nature; also animal-play- 
mate stories. Articles on nature 
and other subjects of interest to 
children; photos; illustrated verse. 
$3 per 1000 words on publica- 
tion; 50c to $3 for photos. 


| Stories (for Primary Children), 
Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Weekly; 
G0c. Ed., Evelyn Nevin. For chil- 
dren from 4 to 8. Short stories up 
to 800 words — everyday, holiday, 
world friendship. Articles of 500 
words or less on things to make 
and do, historical, and biographi- 
€al; also nature articles. Poetry of 
4 to 16 lines, expressing the child’s 
@wn experiences and feelings. Yec 
a word and up on acceptance; 
10c a line for poems. 


Storyland, Christian Board of 
Publication, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. Weekly; 75c. Ed., 
Hazel A. Lewis. For children un- 
der 9. Stories of 300 to 1000 words 
in length, handicraft articles of 
$00 to 500 words; simple verse; 
puzzles. $3.50 to $4 a 1000 words 
on acceptance; 25c to $3 for 


photos. 


Story Parade, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Mo., 30c; $3 
for 10 issues. Ed., Barbara Nolen. 
For children from 6 to 13. Stories 
of 1000 to 2500 words: articles of 
1000 to 1500 words: songs, dram- 
atizations; handicrafts; poems. 2c 
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a word on acceptance; 25c a line 
for poems. 


Storytime, Baptist Sunday 
School Board, 161 Eighth Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Weekly. 
For children from 4 to 8. Storics 
of 400 to 700 words, dealing with 
the problems and situations a 
child meets in everyday life; sug- 
gestions about playthings to make. 
Some verse. 34c¢ a word and up, 
on acceptance; 50c up for photos. 


Story World, American Baptist 
Publishing Society, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. Week- 
ly; 65c. Ed., Elizabeth F. Tibbals. 
For children under 9. Short stories 
from 500 to 700 words dealing 
with child life situations; simple 
story-articles of 400 to 500 words, 
describing something for children 
to make or do, accompanied by 
diagrams. Short poems, with 
either a religious or fanciful turn. 
Up to 3%4c a word on acceptance. 


Tell Me, Brethren Publishing 
House, 22 S. State St., Elgin, IIl. 
Monthly, in weekly parts; $1. Ed., 
Hazel Kennedy. For children from 
4 to 8. Short stories and articles 
from 600 to 800 words; also an 
occasional poem. Low rates on 
acceptance. 


Wee Wisdom, Unity School of 
Christianity, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Mo., 20c; $2. Ed., Jane Palmer. 
For children from 5 to 13. Short 
stories of 1000 to 2500 words, of 
optimistic and constructive trend 
that inspire to kindness, industry, 
obedience; serials of 6000 to 15,- 
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000 words. Devotional, inspira- 
tional, humorous, and whimsical 
poems. Prose. Ic a word up, on 
acceptance; 25c a line up, for 
verse. 


Trade Publications 


Optical Journal and Review of 
Optometry, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Twice a mo., 20¢; 
$2. Ed., Maurice E. Cox. Tech- 
nical articles from authoritative 
sources, of interest to optometrists, 
ophthalmic dispensers, optical 
manufacturers and supply houses. 
60¢ per inch on publication. 


Optometric World, 4328 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. Mo.; 
$2. Ed., J. Edward Tufft. Occa- 
sional professional articles on op- 
tometry. Payment on publication. 


Pacific Goldsmith, 657 Mission 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Mo., 
25¢; $1. Articles pertaining to 
jewelry merchandising in the 
West. 1¢ a word on acceptance. 
Self-addressed, stamped return en- 
velope must accompany all mate- 
rial submitted to insure the return 
of unavailable material. 


Shoe Service Magazine, 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl., Mo.; 
free. Ed., Mary Ellison. Illustrated 
articles and true stories dealing 
with up-to-date, modern shoe re- 
pair shops which do not feature 
cut prices. Not interested in chain 
shops. Articles run from 500 to 
1000 words. All leads must be sub- 
mitted for approval; advance in- 
vestigation of the subject by Editor 
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essential. 2¢ to 3¢ on space ac- 
tually published; to $5 for photos, 
layouts, etc. 


The Southern Funeral Director, 
1070 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. Mo., 25¢; $3. Ed., J. O. Wil- 
loughby. Illustrated articles deal- 
ing with scientific embalming and 
modern funeral directing methods, 
of interest to Southern funeral dix 
rectors. %2¢ a word and up on 
publication; 50¢ to $3 for photos, 


Southern Jeweler, 75 Third St, 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Mo.; $1.50, 
Ed., Charles Fram. Illustrated ars 
ticles from 1000 to 1500 words on 
the merchandising of jewelry; new 
business methods; stories of suc 
cessful dealers; news items of thé 
trade. 25¢ a col. inch after pub- 
lication; $1 and up for photos. 

Southern Printer, 75 Third St. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Mo., 25¢; $2, 
Ed., Charles Fram. Illustrated ar- 
ticles from 200 to 1200 words on 
printing and printers in the 
Southern states. 25¢ a col. inch 
after publication; $1 and up for 
photos. 


Systems, Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Mo.; controlled circulation. 
Ed., A. C. Hancock. Articles from 
1000 to 2000 words dealing with 


records administration, on assign- 


ment. No verse or humor; no 
purchased cartoons or photos. 


Veneers and Plywood, 2232 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Mo., 10¢; $1. Ed., Russell E. 
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Campbell. Illustrated technical 
articles, of 2000 words or less, on 
methods of making, laying, finish- 
ing veneers, etc. 60¢ a col. inch 
on publication. 


Wire & Wire Products, 300 
Main St., Stamford, Conn. Mo., 
50¢; $5 (Foreign, $7.50). Ed., 
Richard E. Brown. _ Illustrated 
technical articles not exceeding 
$000 words dealing with wire 
production, wire product fabrica- 
fion, plant layout and manage- 
Ment, new developments in wire 
Machinery and equipment and 
rocesses, in both ferrous and non- 
hes and all alloys. $10 per 
page, including cuts. Page con- 
tains about 1200 words of text 
without photos or charts. 


Miscellaneous 


Why—The Magazine of Popu- 
far Psychology, 17 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Every other 
mo., 25c; $3. Ed., Larry Gold- 
smith. Case-histories, from 2000 
to 3000 words, told by a consult- 
ant psychiatrist, doctor, social 
worker, etc. of a personal or 
family problem successfully over- 
come. Articles from 1000 to 2000 
words, dealing with psychology, 
psychiatry, psychosomatic medi- 
cine, family, personal, job, sex, 
marriage, divorce, health, child- 
parent, old age, death, habits, etc. 
Cartoons and photos. 3c per word, 
on acceptance. 


A. D. Magazine, 136-08 Roose- 
velt Ave., Flushing, N. Y. Quar., 
50c; $2. First issue, November, 


Writers Monthly 


1950. Eds., David Marshall, Anne 
Fremantle, Demetrius Manousos. 
A journal of and about current art 
and letters. Need good fiction and 
poetry — of any length so long as 
it can be published complete in 
one issue. Art work on assign- 
ment. Query. 


Fifty Crosswords, 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 25c; $1.50. Ed., Walter 
H. Holze. Also publish American 
Championship Crosswords; Big 
Cross-Words; Contest Cross- 
Words; Crossword Pastime Mag- 
azine; Double-Dime Crosswords; 
Handy Crosswords. Use mainly 
short - short mystery stories in 
which crosswerd puzzles, mis- 
spelled words, cryptograms, or 


cipher codes are used to effect a 


solution to the crime. Most of 
these stories are written so that in 
approximately 1200 to 1500 words 
the story is told and all necessary 
clues presented, then there is a 
break to allow the reader to try to 
solve the mystery, and finally—the 
mystery solution is given and ex- 
plained in an additional 300 to 
500 words. Short-shorts are paid 
for at the rate of $25 each, on 
publication. Occasionally use 
short articles dealing with the use 
or derivation of words. No other 
type of fiction or nonfiction is 
used. Do not use unsolicited 
puzzles. 


Liberty, 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25c; $2.50. 
Ed., Virginia Travers. Has been 
sold to A. Lawrence Holmes, and 
has come out in a completely new 





Miscellaneous 


format. The first issue (October) 
contains fiction, articles, picture 
stories, a book condensation, de- 
partments, cartoons and a cross- 
word puzzle. The tempo of the 
magazine is much livelier than 
formerly. Query before submit- 
ting contributions. 


Everywoman’s, 31 W. 47th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Mo.; 5c. Ed., 
Helen Greenwood. This magazine 
has been revived and is again be- 
ing distributed through certain 
chain zrocery stores. Uses quality 
fiction, with a present-day back- 
ground, from 3000 to 4000 words 
in length; articles with a sub- 
jective slant, both humorous and 
helpful; pieces by men about their 
households; sketches of interesting 
women. Pay on acceptance. 


The American Mercury will be- 
come the New American Mercury 
with the December issue, and will 
be published from 32 E. 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. The new edi- 
tor will be William Bradford Huie 
and the magazine will be new in 
its writers, new in techniques, and 
appealing to new readers. Mr. 
Huie states: “We intend to ex- 
periment. We want to become the 
young men’s opinion magazine. 
We want to picture the America 
and the world we have to live in 
in a realistic way, slashing through 
the pretenses and fuzzy thinking 
which confuse. We are looking for 
new writing talent. If an author 
has something to say, and can say 
it clearly, intelligently and so that 
it will interest and entertain the 
inquiring, thinking Americans who 
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are the responsible citizens of to- 
day and from whom will come our 
national leaders 10 and 20 years 
from now, the New American 
Mercury is the place where that 
writer can be heard. The content 
of the new magazine will be 
geared to interest veterans of 
World War II, and while it will 
contain some articles dealing di- 
rectly with that conflict, it also 
will discuss current public affairs, 
personalities and events, some of 
which may be regional rather 
than national in character.” 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wil- 
ton Pl., Hollywood 28, Calif., has 
discontinued their “Living Hu- 
mor” column. They have, how- 
ever, a new department called 
“The Very Idea”. It is for new 
ideas about the home that are 
more than “Hints” for their hint 
column and not quite as impor- 
tant as “How-to-do” items. They 
pay $5 for new ideas for this de- 
partment. 


Discontinued | 


The Children’s Hour, 1222 Mul- 
berry St., Highland, Ill. Merged 
with My Chum, same address. 

Little Folks Story Time, High- 
land, Ill. Merged with My Chum. 

Pioneer, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Merged with Ven- 
ture, same address. 

Gateway, 930 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Girls’ Fun and Fashion Maga- 
zine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York City. 





BUY 


FICHT 
TUBERCULOSIS 





JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 
25 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


Learn how to write stories for children under 
the friendly, experienced and painstaking per- 
sonal guidance of a competent instructor. 


This is not a course about writing but actual 


writing. Seven complete stories written by 


the student, with many shorter exercises, and 
fully crtcised, with marketing help. 


Our Fees Are Reasonable. 
For Information, Address 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. WM, Springfield 3, Mass. 





* BUY U. S. * 
SECURITY BONDS 





Wniters Monthly 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 

AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


published Monthly at Springfield, Mass. 
for October 1, 1950. 


State of Massachusetts, County of Hampden, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
end County aforesaid personally appeared V. E. 
Wiegand, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, depores and says that she is the Business 
Manager of The Writer's Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership. man- 
agement (oad if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal! 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are 

Name of Post Office address 
Publisher, The Home Correspondence School, 

Springfield, Mass. , 
Editor, Lew H. Morse, Springfield. Mass. 
Business Manager, V. E. Wiegand, Springfield, 
ass 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder must be the names and 
addrecses of stockholders owning or holding ome per 

more of total amount of stock. If not owned 

a corporation, the names and addresses of the 

individual owners must be given. If owned by a 

firm, company er other unincorporated concern. its 

name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

James A. Falconer, Springfield, Mass. 

Ada L. Stine. Lebanon, Pa. 

Victoria E. Wiegand, Springfield, Mass. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear on the 
bocks of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
ficuciary relation, the name of the person or cor 
poration for whem such trustee is acting, is given 
a'so that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing afflant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security hcelders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide cwner; and this afflant has no reason 
to believe that any person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock. bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by her 

(Signed) V. E. Wiegand, 

Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day 
of October, 1950 

Elsie Cameron Hawkins, 
Notary Public 


(My commission expires October 21, 1953.) 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin... bccn 
The Art of Writing Fiction, Mary Burchard Orvis........ 
Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird... 
Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bleiler & Dikty 
Business of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfred Redmond 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wood............... PRON RSE 
Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine Turck Baker. 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffman 
First Principles of Verse, Robert Hillyev.......... 
Hold Your Tongue!, Ernst and Lindey 
How Advertising Is Written—And W hy, Aesop Glim... 
How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns 
Improving Your Vocabulary, Clarence Stratton crrccccceouerseemsenneneensnnnnnmneninntonesne einen 
I Sell What I Write, Jules Archer 
Let's Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans 
Mystery Fiction—Theory and Technique, Marie F. Rodell 
New American Encyclopedia 

Newsgathering and Newswriting, Robert M. Neal... 
Plot Digest, Kobold Knight... Fouucneti 
Preparing the Manuscript, Udia 'G. Olsen... 
Protection and Marketing of Literary Property, “hilip Wittenberg... 
Radio Comedy: How to Write It, Art Henley... ee 
Phe Said Book, Rodale and Mulock. i... ccc snennon nee 
Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton... cn on cmon 
Short-Short Stories, Robert Ober first... ccccsscesccsnmseeens 
Style Rule... ro 
Technique of Screenplay Ww riting, “Eugene ‘Vale. 
The Technique of the Picture Story, Mich & Eberman 
Treasury of American Folklore............. Reis sey breton 
Trial & Error, Jack Woodford... 

Webster's Biographical Dictionary... L gpinniiasn 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (6th ‘edition) stilacesaiiauiconsiiniores 

Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms... 

Where to Sell Magazine Articles, Allard and Lin.. 

Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay... sae 

Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. ‘Reid... 

Writers: Make It Sell, Mildred I. Reid... Sek  saaadininle 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June ‘Barr. 

Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Patterson & Hyde. 

Writing Light Verse, Richard Armou  .cccccccscccsccsccmessneeneessenon oe 

Writing Non-fiction, Walter S$. Campbel ha. ccccccemcnmeen ioe 
ck ek Wri ee Fe ian a cnsvctvoe te eclipse de neh icnpeindeactesiae 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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The Feature 
Photoplay 


Oy HENRY ALBERT PrIILLIPS 


Mekes clear the guiding principles of 
dramatization with special reference to 
the multiple-ree! play. in addition, con- 
teins numerous principles, procedures, 
and examples valuable not only in ptoto 
play but in other dramatic writing. 


285 pages, $1.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mem 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Deals with laws governing the plot; plot 
analysis; the process of plotting; the progres- 
sive stages in plotting; plot development: plot 
geneslogy; classifications end variations of 
plot sources; end many other questions con- 
cerning plotting. 


175 peaes, $1.50 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springtield 3, Mass. 


Dictionary 
of Thoughts 


A collection of 20,000 Thoughts cover- 
ing @ period of over 4000 years, indexed 
and cross-indexed for reedy reference. 


Maxims, pithy sayings, proverbs, quo- 
tetions, humor, wit and wisdom. 


780 peges, $4.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





Children’s Stories 


And How To Tall Them 


By J. BERG ESEMWEIN 
and MARIETTA STOCKARD 


A guide in the writing of stories to be 
told or read to young children: 6 manual! 
for mothers, teachers, and story-tellers: 
and « collection of the fifty best short 
juvenile classics arranged according to 
the age of te child. 


352 paaes, $3.00 i 
WRITER'S MONTHLY L. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY ane 
OF SYNONYMS [—— 


Helps you we the righ’ 
word In the rinht plece 


Thoroughly up to dete with the “newer” words, 

Arranged “alphabetically,"’ so that it is easy. 

Words of similar meaning listed in “aroups.” 
907 large pp., indexed $5.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mess. 


THE PROTECTION AND 
MARKETING OF a 
LITERARY PROPERTY 
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By PHILIP WITTENBERG 


A well-known lawyer explains the copyright 
lews and questions of authors rights, the latest 
contract forms, the subjects of libel, and 
plagiarism. Also deals with agents and mar- 
kets. Simply written, with many interesting 
case histories and suggestions. 


395 pp., $3.75 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 


SpringHeld 3, Mass. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 





